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ILLUSTRATION FROM A COMING STORY, DOGS OF FRANCE, BY ROY J. SNELL 1,4} 
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IN COMING NUMBERS us 


JIM DOANE’S BANK BOOK .- - - - - - - - C.A. Stephens 
UP-RIVER FOLK — A Series of Stories — - - - Theodore Goodridge Roberts 
THE FORTUNATE MARY - - - - - - - Eleanor H. Porter 
TAMING BIRDS - - - - - : - - - Henry W. Henshaw 


Formerly Chief of the Biological Survey 
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THE RETURN HORSE | 


of the Western mining towns | 

‘‘return horses’’ are kept at every livery 
stable. They are trained, like homing 
pigeons, to go always back to their stall, no 
matter where released. If a miner, for example, 
comes down to a town, the chances are that he 
will want to ride back. So he hires a return 
horse to the top of the range and walks down 
the other side. Mr. E. A. Mills in Wild Life 
in the Rockies tells more about this interest- | 
ing custom. | 

‘<Be sure to turn Jim loose before you reach | 
the summit; he won’t come back if you ride 
him even a short distance on the other side!’’ | 
called a Telluride liveryman to me as I rode 
out of his barn. 

It seems that the most faithful return horse 
may not come back if ridden too far down the | 
slope away from home, but may stray down it | 
rather than climb again to the summit. The | 
rider is warned also to ‘‘fasten up the reins | 
and see that the cinches are tight’? when he 
looses the animal. If the cinches are not tight, 
the saddle may turn when the horse rolls; or 
if the reins are down, the horse may graze for 
hours. Either loose reins or loose cinches may 
cripple a horse by entangling his feet, or by 
catching on a snag in the woods. Once loose, 
the horse generally starts off home on a trot. 
But he is not always faithful. When a number 
of these horses are together, they will occa- 
sionally play too long on the road. A great 
liking for grass sometimes tempts them into a 
ditch, where they can eat grass even though 
the reins are up. 

The lot of the return horse is a hard one. A 
usurper occasionally catches a horse and rides 
him far away. Then, too, often his owner 
blames him for the delay, and for a time gives | 
him only half feed to teach him not to ‘‘fool 
along.’’ 

Generally also the return horse must be a| 
snow horse, able to flounder and willing to | 
make his way through deep drifts. He may be 
thirsty on a warm day, but he must go all the 

| 
| 
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way home before having a drink. Often, in 
winter, he is turned loose at night on some 
bleak height to go back over a lonely trail, a 
task that he does not like. Horses, like most 
animals and like man, are not at ease when 
alone. A fallen tree across the trail or deepened 
snow sometimes makes the return journey a 
hard one. On rare oceasions cinch or bridle 
gets caught on a snag or round his legs and 
cripples or entangles him so that he falls a} 
victim to the unpitying mountain lion or some 
other carnivorous animal. 
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SPRING, GENTLE SPRING 


N his recent history of the rise and progress 

of that famous newspaper, the New York 

Sun, Mr. Frank M. O’Brien says that 
Samuel A. Wood, for many years weather and 
ship-news reporter of the Sun, was probably 
the inventor of the humorous rimed news 
story, and certainly no one has been more 
adept in its use. Spring in New York is usu- 
ally less contrary-minded than spring in New 
England, where most native poets, from 
Emerson and Lowell down to the most in- 
considerable up-to-date rimesters, have been | 
provoked into having a fling at her; not to| 
mention reams of irate prose by sniffing and 
coughing realists in prose. 

Wood concealed his rimes in prose form, but 
their swing soon reached the reader with all | 
the piquancy of surprise. In a yet unforgotten 
effort, a good many years ago he apostrophized | 
Spring, gentle Spring, as we still too often | 
know her: 

‘*The sun has crossed the line and now the | 
weather may be vernal; that is, if no more | 
eyclones come, like yesterday’s, to spurn all | 
the efforts of the spring to come as per the 
classic rimers. (Perhaps there was a spring in | 
those days of the good old-timers!) But this | 
spring sprang a fearful leak from clouded dome | 
supernal, and weather that should be divine | 
might be declared infernal; entirely too much | 
chilliness, nocturnal and diurnal, which | 
prompted many citizens to take, for woes 
external, the ancient spring reviver of the 
old Kentucky colonel. 

**The mercury fell down the tube a point 
below the freezing, and spring herself might be 
excused for shivering and sneezing. The wind, | 
a brisk northeaster, howled, the sky was dark | 
and solemn, and chills chased one another up 
and down the spinal column. 

‘*Oh hail, diphtherial mildness, hail, and rain | 
and snow—and blossom! Perhaps the spring | 
has really come and may be playing possum!’’ | 
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HUMANITY DICK 


HE originator of Martin’s Act, the first 
act for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals to be found on the statute book of 
Great Britain, Col. Richard Martin of Galway, 
Ireland, combined a fiery, ungovernable temper 
with a gentle, charitable nature that took 








expression in a love for all animals. The result 


of the former trait, says Mr. J. M. Callwell 
in Old Irish Life, was that he became one 
of the most noted duelists of his day, while 
the latter quality won him the nickname of | 
Humanity Dick. | 

Living in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, when it was considered as cowardly to 
refuse a challenge, Col. Martin may be excused, 
perhaps, for his readiness to fight duels, partic- 
ularly as many of them were no doubt the 
result of his interference in the behalf of ill- 
treated animals. Humanity Dick was not a 
theorist only, but practiced-the principles he 
preached, and when, after a life of disappoint- 
ments, he retired to Boulogne, he spent hours 
pacing the sands each day, protecting over- 
driven mules and suffering horses. When asked 
how he could reconcile his proneness to duel- 
ing with his indignation at the illtreatment 
of animals, he would reply curtly, ‘‘Sir, an ox 
cannot hold a pistol. ’’ 

In personal affairs, however, he was always | 


| ready to avail himself of a neat reply, when | 


such an answer would take the place of a chal- | 
lenge; and Humanity Dick was quite as good 
a shot at repartee as he was with a pistol. In 
the narrow streets of Galway it was customary 
to allow anyone of superior social standing to 
pass on the side of the wall, where there was 
less ikelihood of being splashed by conveyances 
in the roadway. A man who had an old grudge 
against Col. Martin, meeting him in the street 
one day, pushed rudely past, saying, ‘‘I never 
give the wall to a blackguard.’’ 

Humanity Dick immediately stepped aside, 
took off his hat and made a low bow. ‘“‘I 
always do,’’ he said. 
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BABOON MOTHERS 


HE baboons are amusingly human in 
ales care of their babies, writes Mrs. 

C. E. Akeley in the American Museum 
Journal. Mrs. Akeley’s party camped two 
weeks on the Lucania Hills in East Africa, 
where the author studied the primates in their 
natural state. 

The hills are alive with baboons, says Mrs. 
Akeley, which wander about in troops or 
families. One family used to come every night 
to sleep in a tree just back of our camp. The 
mothers with the young monkeys on their 
backs used to climb the rocks; and even 
though the wall seemed absolutely perpendic- 
ular, the baboon mothers would find a way 
up. The big male baboon would come down 
perhaps fifty yards nearer our tent than the 
mothers, who stayed with their babies on 
the rocks above. Here he would sit on scout 
duty, his chin propped on his hand, where he 
could see over the whole country. 

Meanwhile, the mothers prepared their chil- 
dren for bed by taking them on their laps 
and picking off the burs and ticks. If one of 
the babies, with its head hanging over the 
mother’s lap, would try to play, reaching out 
its hands to another baby on the ground, the 
mother would take it up and slap it and shake 
it just as human mothers do, and put it down 
again and go on with her work. And the baby | 
would squeal, and the other little one would | 
run off. The punishment was never sufficient | 
to teach the little one to be quiet, and it would 
have to be spanked two or three times before 
it was ready for bed. 

Then the children would scamper up into 
the tree, and we could hear them squealing 
and fighting for the best places—probably to 
get next to their own mothers. It grows dark 
very quickly in equatorial Africa, and they 
have to hurry. One night we were awakened 
by a great commotion among the baboons. In 
the morning we found that a leopard had been 
prowling about. After that the baboon family 
did not come back to that tree. 
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ALL FOR NOTHING 


WOMAN entered a Chicago savings bank, 
says the Weekly Telegraph, and placed fifty 
dollars, which she wished to deposit, in 

front of the teller. He pushed out the book for 
her signature and said : | 
“Sign on this line, please.” | 
“Me whole name ?’’ | 
| 
| 








“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Before Oi was married ?” 

“No, just as it is now.” 

“And me husband’s name, too?” 

“Sign your name Mrs., followed by your hus- | 
band’s name; or Mrs., your Christian name and | 
then your husband’s name; or Mrs. and your | 
husband’s full name; or merely sign your 
Christian name and your husband’s surname, 
Write it as you are in the habit of signing it.” 

“But, sor, Oi can’t write,” replied the woman, 
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THE RETURN OF THE LOST 


HIS conversation, from a London paper, 
reflects the exasperation many a waiter 
has caused in a customer-in-a-hurry. 
Customer—By Jove, I am glad to see you 
back! Has the strike been settled ? 
Waiter—What strike, sir? 
Customer—Oh, come now! Do you mean 
to tell me there hasn’t been a strike? Where 
have you been since you took my order, then? 











N&turey Pearly 


Pearls from the ocean are not more beautiful 
than the pearls in the mouth may be if you 


Brush with 


BURRILL’S 


TOOTH PASTE—TOOTH POWDER 


It isn’t a chore but a pleasure, and the results 
repay the care and cost athousandfold. As 
your neighborhood druggist. 





L N. E. Laboratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 


“Active workers for better teeth.” 











SAVE MEAT 
SAVE MONEY 


With every roast of meat. poultry, 
and game, and every baked fish, 
serve a liberal amount of STUFF- 
ING or DRESSING flavored with 
ell’s Seasoning. crease the 
pleasure and decrease the cost. 


ASK GROCERS FOR 














of National Reputation” 
PRACTICAL COURSES 


in Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
Stenography, Secretarial Duties, 
Civil Service, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Mechanical Accounting, 
Salesmanship and Advertising. 

Individual instruction enables students to do 


thorough work and progress in accordance 
with their ability. 


Send for 1919 Bulletin 
J. W. Blaisdell, Principal 


34 Boylston St., Boston 
School now/open. 
Students admitted daily to both 
Day and Evening Sessions. 


No canvassers or solicitors employed. 














Film Packs 
Developed 


Mail us your exposed Film Pack. 
develop twelve exposures, size 24 x 
for 30c.; smaller sizes, 24c.; 4 x 5, 45c. 
Prints on Velox Paper at reasonable prices 
if desired. The best grade of work. 


ROBEY-FRENCH COMPANY, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Company) 
38 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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1858 of “Crystal 
S# BLUE 
AMMONIA 


The Ammonia loosens the dirt, 
making washing easy. The Blue 
gives the only perfect finish. 
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The People’s 
Choice for Over 
Sixty Years 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
q 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. J 














Extracts 
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Cannot be excelled because they are nat- 
ural fruit extracts, being produced from 
the finest fruits that grow. Used by 
cook-book makers, cooking-school ex- 
perts, the finest hotels, and by the most 
discriminating housekeepers. You use 
less of Baker's and secure a finer flavor 
than with any other flavoring extract. 
This is the reason of our thirty-nine years 
of success. Always in full measure, 2 oz. 
bottles. At all leading dealers. 


Baker Extract Company 
Springfield, Mass. Portland, Me. 

















Why Not Have a Pie 


with piecrust that will almost break 
with the weight of the fork, and is as 
delicious as it is tender. It is made with 


Automatic Flour 


(Self-rising Wheat Flour) 
and you save one-half the shortening 
ordinarily used, 
1 cup Automatic Flour. 
'4 cup shortening. 
% cup water. Roll Thin. 

No more talk about the “pies that 
mother used to make’’ when you use 
Automatic Flour. It’s the last thing 
needed to make a good pie—try it. 
It's between you and the grocer. 

A New England product for 

New England people. 
AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO., 
27 Commercial Street, Boston 
























High School 


and Grammar School Graduates 


The General Electric Company, West Lynn, Mass., 
offers excellent opportunities to young men to prepere 
themselves for the Installation, Commercial, Drafting 
and Electrical Departments through special courses 
carried on at the Lynn Works. Young men who pass 
satisfactory entrance examinations are eligible at all 
times afd receive adequate wages at the beginning, 
both for shop and classroom work. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. All applications should be sent to the 


Educational Dept., General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. 


























Meat 


One pound of 
Forster’s Peanut 
Butter contains 
as much nourish- 
ment as 2 lbs. of 
beefsteak. Costs 
one-third as much. 
Delicious in flavor. 
Try a pound. 
Always in pail like this 
with glass cover. 


A.A.ForsterCo.,Natick Mass. 
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Vegetable 












Pittsburgh Bible Institute 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Christian work. Tuition is free. Students may,enter 
at anytime. The student of little means and even of 
no means is given an opportunity for training. The 
Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture; 
the full Godhead ; the Deity of our Lord; the blood 
Atonement; the necessity of regeneration, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit. It differs from most Bible 
Institutes in its teaching on the ages. Send for its 
Prospectus and for some of its free sermons and tracts. 

For further information, address 
Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Cong: Pp ‘gh, Pa. 
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Water Supply 


FOR 


Country Homes 
LUNT MOSS CO.- BOSTON 
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FTER her talk with Ludlum, 
A Harry went back to the house 
exulting. At last some one 
who could speak with authority had 
come to advise them ; yes, and to help 
them, too. In her happy optimism 
she regarded Ludlum’s brief array 
of facts and figures as the formula 
for turning their labor into a stream 
of gold. 

She spent the forenoon in bursts of 
energetic housework and in watching 
for Rob. She was wild with impa- 
tience to tell him of Ludlum’s plan 
for them. Even the little house where 
they had heretofore lived so content- 
edly seemed suddenly cramped and 
outgrown. Yet it was a far better 
house than many wealthier ranchers 
owned, a better one than Rob himself 
had expected to build. 

When Harry took up land she of 
course had to put a ‘‘residence’’ on 
it, in which she had to live half the 
year. Fortunately, the section line 
between her land and Rob’s ran just 
east of the stream coming down the 
draw and it was possible, by putting 
the houses side by side, to make one 
building of them with the section line 
running through the centre. 

A very comfortable house was the 
result, for Rob had put up a lean-to 
kitchen and a porch with a sheet of 
tarpaulin for a roof. They had fenced 
the garden with rabbit wire, set fruit 
and shade trees along the irrigation 
ditches, and laid out a generous patch 
in small fruits. Had it not been for 
the long, severe winters they felt 
that it would have been an ideal 
year-round house. As yet they had 
never tried a winter in it, but of 
course if they went into cattle ‘‘big’’ 
they would have to stay there. 

Absorbed in her plans for the 
future, Harry forgot to watch the 
clock and was surprised to hear feet 
thumping up the steps and to hear 
Rob’s voice saying: 

‘*Come ahead in, Garnett. ’’ 

‘* Garnett! You don’t mean it! ’’ 
With an exclamation of delight Harry 
turned to meet the friend whose ac- 
quaintance she had made on her first 
day in Idaho. 

‘*Looks like I never did get the 
chance to send and ask you would it 
be agreeable to have me call in.’’ 
Garnett, the forest ranger, a tall, 
sandy - haired young fellow with 
freckles across his nose, looked at 
Harry with a twinkle in his blue eyes 
that laughed even when his face was 
serious. 

‘*T’ll forgive you this time,’’ said 
Harry, smiling back at him. ‘‘It’s 
months since we’ve seen you. We’d 
begun to wonder what we’d done.’’ 

‘*You’ve done a heap, ’’ said Garnett, 
with an admiring glance at the sink 
and pump, which Rob had added when 
he piped the water from the spring. 
‘*You don’t charge for drinks now, 
account of the new fixings, do you?’’ 
he asked, picking up a cup. 

‘*Yessir. Forty cents the demi- 
tasse,’’ said Rob, returning from his 
refreshing splash at the wash bench. 
‘Freight rates are high west of the 
Rockies, remember. ’’ 

‘‘Can’t you hang me up this time? 
I’m so dry I can’t tell you the news. ’’ 

‘*Depends on what it is,’’ said Rob. 
‘*We got the mail two weeks ago, so 
you can’t fool us with anything stale. ’’ 

‘*T reckon I might’s well move on, 
then. Like I told you, I’m due up in 
the timber right now. Prob’ly serappin’ 
up there already ’long of those cattle. ’’ 

Harry turned quickly from the stove 
where she was ‘‘dishing up.’’ ‘‘What 
cattle?’’ 

‘‘Why, the stranger cattle that have 
been shipped in. I thought you knew 
about them. What’s the use of Rob’s 
goin’ for the mail so often if he don’t 
pick up the home-brewed news that’s 
layin’ out in the street over to Soldier ?” 

‘*Garnett, stop teasing, do!’’ Harry 
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ORAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


CLUTCHING A BOY'S JACKET OVER HER CHEST, SHE GLANCED TIMIDLY 
FROM BROTHER TO SISTER 


HARRY'S HERD 


By Elizabeth G. Young 


Chapter Two, in which Rob agrees to take a risk 


pleaded, as they drew up to the table. 
‘*Whose cattle are they ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ Garnett said. 
‘* Everybody’s got it different. To 
hear Rudy Batts talk you’d think a 
thousand devils had been turned loose 
on his land; but then, they cleaned 
up Rudy’s winter wheat, just about, 
so it’s natural he’s feelin’ disturbed. ’’ 

‘*But Rudy Batts’s ranch is up Soldier 
Creek,’’ Harry interrupted, ‘‘and I thought 
you said these cattle were in the forest.’’ 

‘*They are by now, but the varmints were 
shipped in by rail to Soldier, to the ‘Idaho 
Cattle Company,’ whoever that is; and their 
riders drove ’em up through the creek cafion 
on the way to the forest. Bein’ what they are, 
scrubs mostly, starved to death all winter and 
breachy from the start, they didn’t stop to ask 
for the wire nippers when they came to fenced 
grain; just went right through or over and 
cleaned up inside. That’s how I got to hear 
about it. Everybody in Soldier’s askin’ who 
owns the critters. Some think it’s a bunch of 
bankers down round Shoshone that saw beef 
was goin’ up and wanted to get in on the 
profit. And say! I wish I had a little bunch of 
beef critters to be eatin’ the pasture off these 
hills. Wouldn’t I make all kinds of money ?’’ 








Harry’s. heart leaped. Now was 
her chance. ‘‘Do you really think 
there would be money in it?’’ she 
asked eagerly. ‘‘For Rob and me, 
for instance ?’’ 

**Do I! There’s so much i in it that 
I know I’m a fool not to give up my 
job in the service and get me a herd. 
I would, too, if I hadn’t rented my 
eighty down on the South Side on shares to 
Pablo Carriero, a Portugee. He’s got it up to 
November, and you bet I’m not going to lease 
again. ’’ 

‘*But you could buy a few head, couldn’t 
you?”’ Harry asked quickly. ‘‘ You’ll have one 
third of your hay.’’ 

‘*Not this year. I told Carriero to sell it if 
he could, and he’s given an option on it to that 
fellow Biane. But for you two! Why, it’s as 
easy as counting your fingers to coin money 
this year.’’ 

‘*Tt is!’’ said Rob skeptically. ‘‘With steers 
selling at thirty and calves at fifteen, and me 
with only three hundred cash in the bank? 
Guess again, Christopher Garne 

‘* He isn’t guessing at all,’’ Harry said 
quickly. ‘‘I heard—some one told me the very 
same thing this morning. If we bought only a 
hundred head now, part cash, part time —’’ 
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“‘Oh, time!’’ Rob echoed. 
of that for me, thank you.’’ 

‘*Wait, please. You haven’t heard 
it all,’’? Harry broke in, and then 
hurried on to give him the gist of 
what Ludlum had said. ‘‘With the 
eight hundred cash we have between 
us,’’ she ended, ‘‘there’s no reason 
why we should not borrow the rest, 
buy cattle and succeed, just as thou- 
sands of men have done before us.’’ 

‘*Yes, and other men who didn’t 
know any more about it than we do 
have gone into cattle and been 
ruined. ”’ 

‘*Say, Rob,’’ Garnett drawled, 
‘‘ain’t you ever heard of a man with 
one pet cow havin’ her die on him?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, sure! But the chances are 
ninety per cent in his favor, and if 
he does lose he loses less.’’ 

‘*Loses less when he loses all he’s 
got! That’s the first time I ever heard 
that argyment. A man can drudge 
along and be safe while he never 
owns more than he can carry to bed 
in his two hands; but that ain’t the 
way to figger in this country. Round 
up all you can and make ’em rustle 
for their livin’ while you busy your- 
self seein’ that some other feller’s 
critters ain’t swipin’ the feed. That’s 
the way to get rich. It beats the pet 
cow all hollow. ’”’ 

‘© Of course,’’ Harry added ear- 
nestly. ‘‘And as for not borrowing, 
everyone knows that big business is 
done on credit. ’’ 

**Credit!’’ Rob fairly groaned. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t care for any, as they say. 
It sounds good as a topic for conver- 
sation, but I'll bet that’s just the 
kind of argument the old-timers got 
happy drunk on before the winter of 
’*89. Ever hear the Robinsons tell 
about that winter, you two?’’ 

The silence answered him. -Yes, 
they had heard and also remem- 
bered. Who that had heard could 
forget? First had come the June 
freeze and then a dry summer with 
a shortage of grazing. But no one 
had worried; probably, after such a 
cold summer there would be an open 
‘winter. When all the grazing was 
gone they would drive the stock out 
to Shoshone and buy hay. So they 
planned. Alas! Before the grazing 
was quite gone the snow came—and 
stayed. And while they waited for a 
break in the bad weather in which 
to move out the ‘‘big snow’’ came 

and shut them in—shut their cattle in 
to slow starvation. 

As Mrs. Robinson related it twenty- 
five years afterwards the tears ran down 
her cheeks. ‘‘It like to broke pa’s 
heart,’’ she said; ‘‘him havin’ to set 
inside and watch them pore dumb crit- 
ters waitin’ to be fed and finally layin’ 
down to die. Time and again we tried 
to drive ’em across the foothills into 
the hay country, but ’twa’n’t no use. 
Out of two hunderd head all we saved 
was one cow. Every stockman on the 
prairie lost his herd, and some was 
ruined for good and all. We never went 
into another winter without hay, I tell 
ye. ” 

It was a cruel experience, but Harry 
was not a person to let another’s mis- 
fortune shake her faith in her own 
enterprise. As she looked toward her 
brother a characteristic expression 
came across her face: the expression 
that meant obstinate, good-natured de- 
termination. She was saying to herself, 
‘*We’re not going to fail. We’re not. I 
think we can make cattle pay on bor- 
rowed money, and I’m going to bor- 
row it.’’ 

But she said no more to Rob, for she 
felt that it was best to let him think 
the matter over by himself. That he 
was doing so during the next few days 
was evident from the tension in the air 
whenever cattle were mentioned. 

She hoped that Ludlum would come 
before the effect of Garnett’s advice had 
worn off, and, as the days passed, she 
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mother. I want to catch 
up with Ellis Marvin. ’’ 

Mrs. Leslie gave a_ hasty 
twitch to Parke’s tie and let 
him go, although it was a 
quarter of an hour too early 
for church, and she herself 
would not start for another ten min- 
utes. She sighed a little as she watched 
the boy swing off up the street; it 
seemed such a short while since he 
had been in sailor collars and socks— 
and very proud to be escorting his 
mother to church. 

Of late he had clearly preferred 
other companionship, and, although 
Mrs. Leslie was too sensible not to 
wish him to have plenty of youthful 
society, she could not help wincing a 
little. Life was becoming somewhat 
solitary for her. 

She put on her hat and went quietly 
along the shady street, greeting friends 
and acquaintances as she passed, and 
seeing everywhere groups of boys in 
khaki from the training camp near 
the town. She thought that the pres- 
ence of the young soldiers was one 
reason for Parke’s change of habits. 
Like all the boys in Rennsville, he 
seized every chance to be in their 
company. Regulations were strict, 
however, about admittance to Camp 
Woodford, and so far Parke had not 
been able to get a pass that would 
admit him to the magic precincts of 
the cantonment; but he talked eagerly 
with the soldiers on leave in town and 
carried himself with an added stiffness 
and dignity, after the military fashion. 

The moment Mrs. Leslie reached 
the church door Parke dashed up to 
her. ‘‘Mother!’’ he cried. ‘‘Capt. Blanton is 
here! Can’t we have him to dinner to-day ?’”’ 

Mrs. Leslie made a hasty mental review of 
her chicken and strawberries and nodded 
smilingly. Off the boy ran to accost the upright 
young soldier who was his special object of 
admiration. Capt. Blanton had brought them 
a letter of introduction from Mrs. Leslie’s 
sister-in-law, who lived in a distant state, and 
mother and son had enjoyed offering him their 
modest hospitality. 

After Mrs. Leslie reached her seat, she looked 
back to smile at the young officer, who was 
already seated with three or four comrades. 
Parke was nowhere to be seen, until presently 
she spied him, crowded into a seat with Ellis 
Marvin. At the end of the service she found 
her son and their guest waiting for her at the 
door. 

‘*How good of you to ask me!”’ said Capt. 
Blanton. ‘‘I tried not to look too ready when 
I saw Parke coming my way!’’ 

‘*Parke and I count it a day lost when we 
don’t have a soldier boy on Sunday,’’ Mrs. 
Leslie answered. ‘‘Indeed, I doubt if I could 
content my big boy alone, now, after all the 
masculine society we’ve enjoyed this winter. ’’ 

Blanton laughed ruefully. ‘‘ Here, young 
fellow! Let’s change outfits after dinner. You 
can put on my khaki, and I’ll make myself at 
home in your duds, and we’ll swap places for 
a while. What do you say ?’’ 

‘*T wish to goodness I could get out there 
with all those fellows!’’ said Parke. ‘‘It’s 
awful slow waiting to grow up!’’ 

As the little group stepped up on the ve. 
randa, the soldier looked about him at the 
inviting hammock, chairs, rugs, magazines and 
awnings. 

‘*You better not be in a hurry to grow up 
out of this,’’ he said, thinking of his bare, 
bleak quarters. 

‘*Tell us about what you’ve done since we 
saw you last,’’ urged his hostess. 

‘*We’ve arranged one jolly bit of fun, with 
the permission of our colonel. The boys of the 
43d will play ‘ours’ next Friday afternoon, at 
3.30, On our camp diamond, and each of us is 
allowed to give two tickets to friends. ’’ 

The arrival of the maid to announce dinner 
covered a gasp of eagerness from Parke; but 
he gave another audible gasp of pleasure when, 
after they were seated at table, Capt. Blanton 
handed two tickets to Mrs. Leslie. 

’ “*T hope that you and Parke will come to 


| m go on ahead of you, 
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THE YOUNG SOLDIER'S EYES HELD PARKE WITH A STEADY LOOK A MOMENT LONGER 


see the game,’’ the captain said. 
‘‘It will be a rather interesting 
sight; we shall have the band and 
shall get in some of those famous songs 
you may have heard Parke humming. ’’ 

Mrs. Leslie laughed like a girl. ‘‘ Indeed 
we shall come! I haven’t seen a game 
of baseball for—oh, ever so long—and the 
setting of this one will make it unique.’’ 

**Mother!’’ cried Parke. ‘‘I’ll run you out 
in Cousin Ned’s car. How about it?’’ 

‘*We don’t own a machine, ’’ explained Mrs. 
Leslie, ‘‘and our cousin, Edward Thornhill, 
urged us to use his little business car during 
his six weeks’ absence, but —’’ She was un- 
willing to express any doubt of her volunteer 
chauffeur’s ability, and so let the sentence drop. 

During the next few days Parke thought of 
little else than the game at Camp Woodford. 
Invitations to it were eagerly sought among 
the townspeople; the mere fact that they were 
limited gave them an added value in the eyes 
of many. Parke was the object of great envy 
at school. 

Mrs. Leslie looked critically at her last 
spring’s hat and decided that, since a new one 
was inevitable in the warming future, she 
might as well get it in time for Friday and do 
credit to her young escort. Her soft gray voile 
and the new hat with violets under the brim 
made a charming costume. 

‘*T hope we’ll have a good day for the game 
to-morrow, ’’ she said at supper on Thursday. 

Parke looked at her vaguely. ‘‘Oh, do you 
want to go?’’ he asked. ‘‘I thought maybe 
you were just being polite to Capt. Blanton.’’ 

‘*No, indeed!’’ answered Mrs. Leslie 
brightly. ‘‘I’d enjoy it greatly ; and if you’ll go 
reasonably slow, I promise not to squeal every 
time we turn a corner.’’ 

‘*We’d better be ready to start by 2.30, ora 
little after,’’ said Parke, with a lack of enthusi- 
asm in his tone. ‘‘I’ll come by the garage on 
my way from school, get the car, and we can 
start right out.’’ 

If the mother felt the lack of cordiality in 
his manner, she did not show it. 

At one o’clock the next day, after her own 
luncheon, she began to put on her simple 
finery. Presently the telephone bell rang, and 
Parke’s ‘voice at the other end of the wire 
began abruptly : 

‘*Mother, I’m sorry, but I’ve got sort of tied 
up, here, at school. Jim Wakely asked me if I 
couldn’t get him out to the game somehow 


—he’s captain of our team, you 
know, and he thinks it’l] give him 
lots of ‘dope’ on good plays. He 
says—that is, I hope to play first base, 

you know —and he seems to think if I 
ean take him out there—I’ll stand a chance 

to make the team —’’ : 

There was a moment of silence—not a very 
comfortable silence for Parke. 

‘*You mean you’ve asked him to go, then?’’ 
Mrs. Leslie said quietly. 

**Well, er—I hate to seem to go back on you.’’ 

‘*Have you asked him?’’ 

‘*Yes—that is—yes, I told him I’d speak 
to you and that I thought it would be all 
right. ’’ 

‘Then of course you must take him,’’ said 
Mrs. Leslie, and with a choke in her throat 
she hung up the receiver. 

It was not missing the game that hurt her, 
of course; this was merely the culmination of 
many little pin pricks of neglect on the part 
of her son. Her first impulse was to take off 
the pretty gray gown, but instead she took her 
knitting and, settling herself in the breezy 
corner of the veranda, tried with nimble fingers 
to quiet her heartache. 

Meanwhile Parke, divided between relief and 
remorse, hurried through his last recitation 
and met Jim Wakely at the garage. In a few 
minutes the two were off on their jaunt. 

It was twenty minutes’ ride out to Camp 
Woodford, but the young chauffeur was so 
thoroughly absorbed in his brakes and levers 
that it seemed only a moment before the sentry 
halted them and asked them for their creden- 
tials. Handing him the tickets signed by Capt. 
Blanton, Parke with a thrill wheeled into the 
broad company street that led to the field 
where the game was to be played. 

Jim Wakely was all eyes; he peered at the 
hundreds of square, plain buildings, barracks, 
mess halls, Y. M. C. A. huts, and recitation 
halls. 

‘“Nothing fancy about it,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
it looks powerful businesslike to me. ’’ 

‘* You bet! Mother offered Capt. Blanton 
some flub-dubs to fix up his quarters with, but 
he said it wouldn’t do.’’ 

At the mention of his mother Parke fell 
silent. As he brought his runabout to a halt 
near the field, he caught sight of a carful of 
friends—Mrs. Willing, chaperoning her daugh- 
ters and nieces. Their merriment gave him 
an uneasy feeling; perhaps his mother would 


have enjoyed coming to the 
game as much as Mrs. Will- 
ing. 

‘*Can we see from here?’’ 
Jim Wakely broke in. ‘‘Let’s 
edge her up in front of that 
crowd over there.’’ Jim was 
not a backward person when 
it came to looking out for himself. 
Just as Parke turned to survey the 
ground, a gay voice hailed them. 

‘*Well, Parke, you’re a wise boy to 
get here in good time! Why, where is 
your mother?’’ Capt. Blanton came 
to a sudden pause as he came round 
the end of the car and saw Parke’s 
eompanion, 

‘* Why-—-she—I—this is my friend, 
Jim Wakely, Capt. Blanton,’’ floun- 
dered Parke. ‘‘He’s captain of our 
baseball nine at high school, and he 
thought —I wanted him to see the - 
game, ’’ 

‘*Yes, but your mother?’’ asked 
the soldier, with a keen look at 
Parke’s abashed face. ‘‘ Did you 
leave her at home? I thought she 
said she’d like to see the game. ’’ 

‘‘She told Parke she didn’t care,’’ 
volunteered Jim. 

‘*No,’’ said Parke doggedly, an- 
gered in some obscure way by Jim’s 
blandness. ‘‘No, she didn’t! I called 
her up and asked her if she minded 
my bringing Jim instead. ’’ 

The young soldier’s eyes held 
Parke with a steady look a moment 
longer. ‘‘ Perhaps she will do me 
the honor to come with me,’’ he 
said, and something in the cool edge 
of his tone flicked Parke on the 
raw. 

“Oh, I say!’’ he began, jumping 
out of the automobile; but Capt. Blanton was 
ten yards away, hailing a quartermaster whom 
he knew. 

‘*Hello! Hingham, may I use your car for 
a bit?’’ 

‘Certainly! I shan’t have any further use 
for it this afternoon,’’ Maj. Hingham an- 
swered. 

Springing in, Capt. Blanton headed for town. 
Streams of cars were on their way out to the 
game, but he managed to pass them without 
slackening speed. Dashing up to the house on 
Lindon Street, he gave a cheerful blast on his 
horn. 

‘*Can’t you come with me to the game, 
Mrs. Leslie?’’ he begged, smilingly, as he 
stood on the steps of the veranda. ‘‘I saw 
Parke and his friend out there, and I hoped 
you’d do me the kindness to drive out with 
me. ”? 

Mrs. Leslie’s hands flew up to her hair—to 
find that the new spring hat was still on; and 
without a backward glance she ran down the 
steps and jumped in. 

‘* This will be much grander than going 
along with those rowdies,’’ she said gayly. 
‘*T know I shall be envied by all the girls 
who see me.’’ 

Her jest was not far from the truth, for Capt. 
Blanton manceuvred his car into a fine posi- 
tion. He was a popular officer and saw to it 
that plenty of pleasant people came up to talk 
to Mrs. Leslie. Neither he nor his guest threw 
a glance in the direction of the two rather 
subdued boys who hung on the outskirts of 
the throng. 

When the jolly crowd was breaking up, 
Parke stepped manfully up to Capt. Blanton. 
‘“‘Thank you ever so much,’’ he said, ‘‘for 
taking care of mother. Game was fine, wasn’t 
it? I’m going to take her home; I’ve got Jim 
Wakely a place in the Willings’ car. Come on, 
mother. ’’ 

With a touch of dignity and a note of posses- 
sion in his voice, Parke carried Mrs. Leslie off, 
after cordial acknowledgments all round. 

‘* Maybe they are lonely out there, never 
having any mothers or sisters to talk to,’’ 
Parke said as they drew up at their own door 
in the twilight, ‘‘but Capt. Blanton can’t walk 
off with my mother as if he owned her—I need 
her myself. ’’ 

And Mrs. Leslie smiled happily to herself 
in the dusk, patted Parke’s hand and forgot 
past heartaches—after the way of mothers. 





grew uneasy. It was a relief from the con- 
stant suspense when one morning Rob asked 
her to help him round up his cows. Half a 
dozen starved-looking steers had come down 
the draw during the night, and when he dogged 
them off his own herd had followed them. 

Harry needed no urging. With Rob and 
Garnett to teach her she had learned to ride 
well, and could even, with the help of her 
sheep dog, Thello, ‘‘wrangle’’ their own cattle 
very creditably. There was nothing that she 
enjoyed more than to be out on a June morn- 
ing, with a lively horse beneath her, the sage- 
scented breeze sweeping past, the meadow larks 
calling across the sky, the miles of blue swale 
and the cloud shadows racing ahead of her. 
At such moments the horizon was hers; hers, 
too, the splendor and greatness of life. 

To-day the work was all play. They had 
only to follow the fresh traces of the herd going 





south across the hills, and half an hour of sharp 
riding brought them up with the bunch. It 
took another half hour to cut out their animals 
and turn them toward home, but that was what 
Harry enjoyed. To wheel to and fro, spur 
after a creature that was dodging to one side, 
dash ahead and turn the leaders, and finally 
send the whole string galloping away with the 
thunder of hoofs and the chorus of bellowings 
—that was the best sport yet. 

As Harry and Rob rode slowly home they 
discussed the coming of strange cattle into 
their hills, and wondered whether they could 
be some of those that Garnett had spoken of. 

‘If they are,’’ Rob said, ‘‘the riders will be 
along in a few days to drive them back. ’’ 

When they were halfway down the draw 
Thello growled warningly, and they saw a 
saddle horse standing at the corral gate. 

‘* Ludlum! ’’ flashed at once into Harry’s 





mind, and she was silent when Rob said he 
would ride ahead and see who their visitor was. 

‘*T’ll leave them alone for a while, ’’ she said 
to herself, ‘‘and give Ludlum a chance to talk. ’’ 

She drove the cows inside the pasture, then 
rode slowly to the corral and, putting up her 
pony, came to the house. Ludlum was talking 
in a tone of calm assurance, of conviction won 
by thorough knowledge of the subject. Rob, 
sitting on the porch step, smoothed the back 
of his head and listened in silence. Harry 
wondered whether that silence meant that he 
was yielding or merely resisting. 

Stocky, big - muscled, tanned to a smooth, 
healthy brown, Robert Holliday was at first 
glance merely one of the many young fellows 
who have gone out to the Far West to have a 
try at fortune. But three years of hard wrest- 
ling with a sagebrush ranch had cleared and 
solidified his boyish visions and made them a 





working force. Harry knew that Rob’s opin- 
ions carried weight in the community. 

At her approach Ludlum rose and held out 
his hand. ‘‘Wherever I see folks as willing to 
work as you and your brother, Miss Holliday, 
I’m willing to bet they’ll succeed against any 
odds. Yes, ma’am.’’ 

‘* How about the fellow that is working 
against us?’’ asked-Rob quietly. ‘‘ Does he win, 
too?’’ " 

‘*O Bobby! You do think up such objec- 
tions!’’ Harry said, with a laugh. 

But Ludlum nodded approvingly. ‘‘ Quite 
right, Holliday. A man’s got to be cautious, 
especially in the cattle business. You’d ought 
to be thankful, young lady, that you’ve got 
such a level-headed partner to work with.’’ 

Ludlum commended impartially the opinions 
of both Rob and Harry. ‘‘Come down to the 
ranch and look things over,’’ he said as he rose 
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to go, ‘‘and get acquainted with the missus and 
our girls and boys. Pick out a bunch of critters, 
and make your own terms. You’!l make twenty 
per cent on your money, all right.’’ 

‘*Hard work to come down to earth again 
after sailing round in Ludlum’s airship,’’ Rob 
commented as they watched their visitor ride 
away. ‘‘He’d make a fellow think that merely 
driving his critters on our land would start 
providence coining money to pay for them and 
making hay to feed them.’’ 

‘*T don’t see that we need trust especially in 
providence for hay and cash!’’ Harry ex- 
claimed. ‘‘We’re sure of fifty tons of alfalfa of 
our own this year, besides the wheat straw 
from fifty acres for roughage; and as for the 
cash payment on a hundred head, haven’t I 
five hundred in the bank and you almost three 
hundred? And we can always buy extra hay 
on the flat. ’’ 

‘*We’re not sure we can buy hay; we’re not 
sure we’ll put up fifty tons of our own. It’s a 
dry year, and the grazing may go early; and 
we’re not past the chance of a late frost. It’s 
pure gambling to take on a hundred head of 
cattle now.’’ ° 

‘*No more than taking the dozen you bought 
that first year was. We’ll simply never make a 
real clean-up, Rob, if we never take a chance. 
I’d rather do it and maybe lose something— 
lose my five hundred dollars— than mosey 
along forever on the safe side. ’’ 

‘*Go ahead. If you think you can clear the 
moon in one jump, I won’t put the hobbles on 





you. But be satisfied with the moon; don’t 
try to take in the Dipper and the Milky Way, 
too. Take thirty head if you like, from Ludlum, 
but no more. We agreed to run the ranch 
together ; and if you want to invest your earn- 
ings in cattle, all right. I’ll ride after the 
critters when I’m not working the land, and if 
you put in half your money you can take thirty 
head at a thousand dollars, paying down a 
quarter cash and giving a mortgage on your 
land. That’ll leave you two hundred and fifty 
dollars and me three hundred to get through 
the season with.’’ 

‘*Five hundred and fifty dollars!’’ Harry 
exclaimed. ‘‘Why, Bobby, we could take more 
than thirty easy!’’ 

‘*Well, we’re not going to. We’ll risk some- 
thing, but we’ll not risk everything. The first 
of December there’ll be interest to pay—ten 
per cent on seven hundred and fifty for six 
months; that’s thirty-seven and a half dollars. 
And we’ll have to pay something on the prin- 
cipal, or Ludlum won’t be likely to renew the 
note; but I figure that the sale from beef crit- 
ters we already have and from this new bunch 
should pay off another two hundred and fifty 
on the mortgage. That is, if we have good 
luck. ’’ 

A flash of resentment passed over Harry. 
Thirty head were so few! Could he not take 
even that small number without saying ‘‘if’’? 
Her feeling of annoyance, however, was soon 
swept away in the discussion of details that 
Rob, with his usual foresight, insisted upon 


before they should start the following morning 
to settle the business with Ludlum. 

They had finished talking and were sitting 
at the table, silent, each thinking what this 
big change might mean te them. Harry turned 
the lamp wick slowly up and down; her eyes 
were very deep and shining in the flare of | 
light. Rob stared absently at the paper on 
which he had been figuring. Out in the falling 
night a whippoorwill called plaintively, then 
stopped, and in the silence they heard timid 
steps on the porch. 

‘*Who’s that?’’ Rob exclaimed, going to the 
door. 

Harry followed him with the lamp. Its light 
fell upon the frightened face of a young girl. 

‘‘Why, it’s Isital’’ Harry said, in surprise. 
‘*Come in. ’’ 

But Isita shook her head. Small-boned and 
slender for her age, clutching a boy’s jacket 
over her chest and glancing timidly from 
brother to sister, she looked like a little lost 
ehild. 

‘*What’s happened, Isita?’’ Harry asked. 
‘* Anything we can do? Come in, dear.’’ 

“Oh, I can’t!’? The words came in a faint, 
frightened gasp. ‘‘Mother sent me to ask you 
—have you got something for a—a eut? Joe— 
that is, he was eutting up a chicken, and the 
knife slipped —’’ She stopped abruptly. 

‘*That’s bad; but we’ve got something for it. 
Come in and rest a minute while I get the 
things, and I’ll go back with you,’’ Rob began; 








but the girl raised her hands entreatingly. 


**Please don’t!’’ she besought. ‘‘That is, | 
mean, thank you; but you couldn’t do noth- 
ing. It ain’t so dangerous. All we need is 
something to put on it.’’ 

Rob went into the next room, where Harry 
was busily putting together lint, disinfectant 
and sticking plaster. ‘‘I think I ought to go 
over, don’t you?’’ he said in an undertone. 
‘*He may have cut an artery.’’ 

‘*No, nol’’ Isita’s voice called desperately. 
**It ain’t so bad. Ma said for you not to come. 
It—it would make dad so mad. He’d ‘a’ 
killed me if he’d knowed I was coming over 
here. Never mind, Miss Holliday. I reckon 
I'd better be getting back.’’ 

‘* Wait! Here’s your bandaging!’’ Harry 
called cheerily, coming out at the same moment 
with the package and with her sweater on. 
“I’m only going to the gate with you,’’ she 
said soothingly, and, slipping her arm through 
Isita’s, led her down the steps. 

Harry was back in ten minutes. ‘‘I thought 
I might calm her, ’’ she explained to Rob. ‘‘ The 
poor child was either scared to death at sight 
of a bad cut, or else frightened by that brute 
of a father. What a shame she has to live with 
such a family.’’ 

‘*T wonder how Joe did cut his hand,’’ Rob 
said thoughtfully. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
there had been a family scrap and the old man 
gave him one.’’ 

‘*Rob Holliday! The idea! Go on to bed, 
or we’ll never get started in the morning.”’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SMALL FARMER 


‘by Thomas Nixon Carver 
Stofessor of Political Economy, Harvard Universtty; 
Sormer Adviser in Agricultural Economies, United States 

Department of Agriculture 


W Ie may rest assured, to begin with, that 
the small farmer has a future. There 
is not a single fact to indicate that 

he is likely to be eliminated from our national 
economy. On the contrary, everything indicates 
that he is more than holding his own with the 
bonanza farmer. The big farms are growing 
less and less numerous; a few conspicuous 
examples still survive, but a constantly increas- 
ing proportion of our staple crops are being 
grown on small farms. 

In the United States a small farm means a 
farm that supports one family and that is cul- 
tivated mainly by the labor of one family, with 
only occasional help from a hired man. It also 
means a farm large enough to enable that 
family to utilize its labor power effectively, 
and to use ample power in the form of teams 
and tractors and machinery. The very small 
farms—farms too small to utilize fully the labor 
power of a family, or to permit the use of 
tractors and machinery—are uneconomical and, 
along with the bonanza farms, are dwindling 
in number. 

Because of the growth of large business 
organizations in other industries some persons 
have jumped to the conclusion that agriculture 
must, as a matter of course, follow in the same 
direction. The advantages of large-scale pro- 
duction even in the mechanical industries are 
definitely limited by definite mechanical fac- 
tors. In agriculture it has been found that the 
disadvantages begin to outweigh the advan- 
tages before the farm reaches a size very much 
larger than one family can handle with its 
own labor force. As the farm grows larger, 
the difficulties of supervision and administra- 
tion increase rapidly. A farm spreads over so 
wide an area that a man cannot supervise the 
laborers as closely as he could supervise an 
equal number of men in a factory. In growing 
hay, grain and live stock a hundred laborers 
would be spread over something like eight 
thousand acres, whereas in a factory they 
would occupy only a small room. 

Another difficulty of the big farm is found 
in the seasonal character of agriculture. The 
work changes, not only from season to season 
during the year but also from hour to hour 
during the day. For that reason you cannot 
train a man to do one thing and then keep him 
at it the year round. Besides, unexpected 
changes in the weather may interrupt the 
farm work at any time and require an instan- 
taneous change in the farmer’s plans. He 
would have to be a very resourceful man 
who could handle a hundred men successfully 
under those conditions. To be sure, there are 
men who can do it, but they are not numerous. 
What few there are seem to be needed as gen- 
erals in our armies, admirals in our fleets, 
presidents and governors in our governments, 
managers of our railways and presidents of 
our universities. 

The small farm brings the work of adminis- 
tration within the power of the average busi- 
hess man or farmer. Moreover, since it is 
worked mainly by the labor force of the 
family, every worker has an interest in his 
work, and does not need such close supervision 
as the hired worker on a large farm needs. 

If the small farmer is to remain, as he 
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always has been, the dominant factor in 
our national life, it is important that we / 


consider what kind of farmer he. is likely } 


There is a general air of prosperity and 
comfort in the neighborhood. The farm- 
houses are roomy and comfortable and 


to be. He may be the bulwark of our Y contain virtually every convenience found 
institutions, and, constituting as he does 7 in the city homes of well-to-do people, 
the largest mass of self-employed and We } sueh as furnace heat and bathrooms with 
independent voters with a stake in the J. hot and cold water. Most of the farmers 


commonwealth, he may be the guaranty 
of sanity in our politics; or he may be- 
come something else. 

It is not necessary to invent a brand- 
new type of small farmer. We have at 
the present time almost every conceivable 
type. The question is, Which type is likely 


eventually the dominant type, and which 
types are likely to decrease in numbers 
and ultimately to disappear? 

In considering that question I have in 
mind a certain rural neighborhood that 
is made up entirely of small one-family 
farms. There is no village in that neigh- 
borhood, although there are scattered 
through it a blacksmith shop, a store, a 
bank, a schoolhouse and a church. It 
has no hotel and no trolley cars, but it has 
a railway station. 

The farmers and their families really 
make their living from the farms. They 
are not make-believe farmers. Most of the 
farms have been in the same family for 
several generations, and that is one of the 
most significant facts about that neigh- 
borhood. It means, among other things, 
that the young people have not all been 
leaving the farms. Since the average 
farm family has had more than two chil- 
dren, some of the children have had to 
move out of the neighborhood when they 
grew up; for otherwise the small farms 
would have been subdivided into such 
small areas that they would have become 
uneconomical. A fair proportion of those 
who have moved out of the neighborhood 
have gone to other rural 
neighborhoods to continue the 
work of farming. 

It has not been ignorance 
or poverty that has kept the 
people of that community on 
the farms. A fair proportion 
of the farmers and their wives 
are college graduates ; in fact, 
it would not be easy to find 
a block in any of our 
cities that contains so 
large a proportion of 
college graduates. 
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own automobiles; the others have ecom- 


roads are excellent. The well-kept or- 
chards, gardens and lawns give a pleasing 
appearance to the countryside. The school 
is approximately as good as the average 


( fortable carriages and driving horses. The 


f/ city school. The church is well attended 
to ,increase in numbers and to become a 


by men as well as women. 

| There is also an agreeable social life in 
that neighborhood. There is a farmers’ 
organization that has been running suc- 


school and the church bring people to- 
gether frequently. They are all interested 
in their neighborhood and its affairs. It 
is, on the whole, such a neighborhood as 
anyone would like to live and work in. 

The soil in that neighborhood is fairly 
good, but no better than that of thousands 
of other neighborhoods in the Eastern 
States, and inferior to the soil of most of 
the Mississippi Valley. The markets are 
no better than the average. It is the people 
and not the geographical situation that 
has made that neighborhood what it is. 
Yet the people are not of an inherently 
superior stock; their ideals and their 
habits rather than their heredity have 
made them what they are. 

There is no reason to doubt that any 
other neighborhood could do as well, if 
the people would make up their minds to 
it and stick to their purpose; but they 
would have to stick to their purpose for a 
long time. It has taken several generations 
to build up that ideal neighborhood. The 
farmers have gradually im- 
proved the soil, the buildings 
and the equipment, and have 
slowly increased their own 
comfort and well-being. Each 
generation has been able 
to begin where the last 
one left off and did not 
have to start at the be- 
ginning and build from 
the ground up. 

You can easily find other 
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cessfully for more than forty years. The, 


rural neighborhoods where the soil is much 
better and the markets equally good, but where 
the roads are bad, the schools poor, the churches 
dead, the sanitary conditions execrable, and the 
social life virtually non-existent. One of the 
first things you notice in a community such as 
that is the instability of the rural population. 

An extreme example of the unstable com- 
munity is usually called a camp. In mining 
and lumber camps there is, of course, a general 
lack of domesticity and of everything that we 
associate with the word home. The instability 
of a rural population is seldom so extreme as 
that. The farmers have families and temporary 
homes at least; but still they do not take root 
and become attached permanently to any neigh- 
borhood. They lack therefore a sufficient mo- 
tive for neighborhood building. You must 
expect to live in the same neighborhood for a 
good many years, or, better still, for a good 
many generations, before you can take much 
interest in permanent roads, schoolhouses, 
churches, sanitary engineering, and the build- 
ing up of an agreeable social life. 

The instability that accounts for so much 
that is unsatisfactory in rural life is peculiarly 
hard to overcome. If the conditions in the 
neighborhood become bad, everyone wants to 
get away as soon as possible, and no one cares 
to interest himself in permanent improve- 
ments. Things get into a vicious circle, and 
may go on from bad to worse, unless some 
unusual foree such as eonstructive leadership 
is introduced to make them better. 

This instability may be owing to several 
eauses. One of the greatest is absentee land- 
ownership ; another is a bad system of leasing. 
An absentee landowner is one who does not 
live on or near his land. His home is in another 
community, usually some distant city, and he 
therefore has no personal interest in the neigh- 
borhoed where his land is. The money that 
he receives as rent he does not spend in the 
neighborhood of his farm but in the neighbor- 
hood of his home. 

A bad system of leasing is one that does not 
give the tenant an interest in the future of 
the community. The one-year lease generally 
results in a changing tenantry. Sinee the 
tenant is in one neighborhood one year and 
in another the next, he has no incentive to 
make permanent improvements in the neigh- 
borhood where he happens to be at any time. 
Between the absentee landowners and the 
shifting tenantry, the rural neighborhood falls 
into deeay. Nothing can cure this evil except 
a change from absentee to resident ownership, 
coupled with a system of long leases to tenants, 
or else a system under which the farmers own 
the land on which they work. 

Even when the farmer owns his farm there 
is sometimes a lack of stability. When the chief 
ambition of the farmer is to ‘‘make his pile’’ 





and get away to the city, you have an insta- 
bility in rural life almost as great as in a 
mining camp. While the farmer is sojourning 
on the farm he does not feel disposed to make 
sacrifices for the future of the neighborhood. 
From that kind of instability in the rural popu- 
lation the neighborhood is likely to suffer al- 
most as much as from absentee landownership. 
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Instability of one form or another is always 
associated with pioneer conditions. The “prairie 
schooner’’ was, for more than a century, one 
of the great institutions of American life; it 
symbolizes the restless, roving spirit of the 
frontier. The desire to keep moving on has 
been one of the factors in the rapid spread 
of population over the continent and in the 
speedy subjugation of the forest and the prairie 
to the will of the white man; but that pre- 
liminary subjugation must be followed by a 
period of real building, and the building of a 
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as I can recollect, that 

my brother, Leonard, and 
I took what Uncle George 
Chapman called our ‘‘flurry 
in vinegar.’’ The venture was an industrial 
and commercial speculation that certainly had 
its ups and downs; but it ended much more 
favorably for us than we had dared to hope at 
one time, for one of the ‘‘downs’’ seemed to 
be a complete ‘‘down and out.’’ 

For many years Dad Atkins had run the 
only cider mill in the neighborhood of Easton 
Centre. He owned a place of about twenty- 
five acres in the Hollow, just south of Uncle 
George’s farm, with a small house and barn 
on one side of the road, and the mill on the 
other side. A small brook ran through the 
place from east to west, and he had made a 
pond of about two acres in the Hollow. Often 
the pond did not contain water enough to run 
a corn sheller; but in the fall and winter Mr. 
Atkins managed to get almost daily six or 
eight horse power from a small turbine wheel. 

The mill had been built years before in sec- 
tions, as occasion demanded. Originally it was 


|: was in 1878, as nearly 





“] NEVER WANT TO HEAR OF THAT MILL'S 
MAKING A PINT OF THE NASTY 
STUFF AGAIN” 


merely a sawmill; after a while, when fewer 
and fewer logs were drawn to the mill every 
year, the owner added a cider grinder and press 
at the rear. At last he sold the saw and car- 
riage, and that part of the structure which had 
been devoted to sawing logs fell into disuse 
and slow decay. 

The frame building stood on a steep hillside 
below the dam, with a driveway level with 
the upper floor. Under the lower floor was a 
stone-walled cellar or half basement. A drive- 
way beside the spillway led to the-outer door 
of the cellar, but the driveway could be used 
only in seasons of low water. 

Dad Atkins made cider on shares; he would 
store his portion, and later sell it either as 
cider or as vinegar. For many years Easton had 
been a no-license town ; but hard cider seemed 
to be regarded as a privileged local commodity 
and was sold almost without restriction. As a 
result there were hangers-on at the Hollow of 
a very undesirable class, and the mill had a 
bad name. 

At last Mrs. Atkins died, and the old man, 
after trying to keep house by himself for a year, 
went to live with a son in Michigan. Uncle 
George bought the place that spring, chiefly 
at Aunt Lucy’s urgent solicitation, for she was 
determined to have the mill demolished. 

‘*Now,’’ said she, with beaming face, ‘‘we’ll 
get rid of that Hollow gang and have a little 
peace and respectability in the neighborhood. ’’ 

But Uncle George was very busy just then, 
and so decided to wait until late fall or winter 
before tearing down the old mill. And presently 
we found that the Hollow gang had returned, 
for one night in midsummer we heard a noisy 
earousal at the mill. 

‘*There’s cider there yet,’’ Aunt Lucy said 
the next morning. ‘‘Boys, I wish you’d give 
that cellar a thorough overhauling to-day.’’ 

We had noticed about: a hundred barrels 
piled at the back of the cellar, but had sup- 
posed that all of them were empty. When we 








rural civilization is an important part of that | soil by those who till the soil; second, a strong 


task. Before much can be accomplished at it, 
instability must be replaced by stability; the 
restless pioneering spirit, which was necessary 
and altogether admirable in its day, must give 
way to the settled, persistent and constructive 
spirit. The transition is not an easy one. The 
habits, traditions and sentiments of centuries 
of colonial and national life cannot be cast off 
in a day or in a generation. 

Stable rural conditions are always associated 
with two things: first, the ownership of the 
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By Roe L. Hendrick 


investigated closer, however, we found that 
twenty or thirty barrels were still filled with 
the hardest cider I had ever tasted—virtually 
vinegar, in fact. How those fellows could 
swallow the stuff we could not imagine. 

The old vinegar barrel in the home cellar, 
reserved for priming, was a storehouse of 
mother. We ladled out ten gallons of the clotted 
mass, primed every barrel of the cider, and 
rolled them out into the hot sunshine. That 
night Uncle George had them drawn close up 
beside the house, where no one would molest 
them, and a week later he sold the vinegar to 
Jonas Weatherbee at the Centre for eight cents 
a gallon. 

There was a four-acre orchard on the Atkins 
place that must have been at least seventy years 
old. The apples were of old-fashioned varie- 
ties — swaars, pearmains, seek - no - furthers, 
sweet russets; and there was a considerable 
sprinkling of ungrafted natural fruit. The 
trees, which had not been trimmed for years, 
were very big and tall. As Uncle George had 
on the home farm all the apples he cared to 
gather, he told Leonard and me that, if we 
wished to pick and market the Atkins fruit, 
we were welcome to it. Our supply of pocket 
money had been running rather low, and so 
his offer pleased us greatly, although we eyed 
the tall trees with no little distrust. 

‘*We shan’t have to strip them clean,’’ said 
Leonard. ‘‘We’ll just gather the best fruit, 
barrel and sell it, and have a hundred or two 
dollars that will come in handy this winter. ’’ 

But the ‘‘big blow’’ in September saved us 
the trouble of picking a single apple. It was a 
sixty-mile-an-hour gale that began on the night 
of September 16 and lasted for two days. When 
the storm was over, the lofty trees were bare, 
not only of fruit but of most of their leaves, 
and the immature apples literally covered the 
ground of the entire orchard. Uncle George’s 
trees, which had much lower tops, and which 
were more sheltered, suffered less. 

Our chances of getting a comfortable supply 
of pocket money from the apples had appar- 
ently vanished; but Leonard’ was resourceful. 
‘*We’ll make vinegar,’’ he said to me, as we 
stood surveying the ruin that the ‘‘blow’’ had 
wrought. ‘‘I believe there’s more money in it. 
Remember Mr. Weatherbee gave Uncle George 
eight cents a gallon for the vinegar we found 
in the mill.’’ 

We broached the subject to Uncle George 
and got his consent readily enough; but we 
could not win over Aunt Lucy so easily. 

‘“*T never want to hear of that mill’s making 
a pint of the nasty stuff again,’’ she said. ‘‘ Let 
the apples rot, —what the calves and pigs won’t 
eat,—and I’ll give you boys what spend- 
ing money you need. One of the chief 
troubles with you is that you want more 
than is good for you to have, and you’ll 
be better off with a smaller amount. ’’ 

‘But vinegar is useful, and doesn’t 
hurt anyone,’’ I argued. 

‘*Yes; but it has to be cider before it 
becomes vinegar ; and while it’s cider that 
Hollow gang will be nosing round after 
it, making all sorts of trouble all winter 
long. I wish the gale had blown that 
miserable old mill down!’’ 

At last we struck a bargain with her. 
We would refuse all custom work at the 
mill, we would hurry the transforming 
and make a sale as soon as we could, and 
meanwhile we would keep the mill locked 
and, if necessary, watch it at night to 
prevent any of the cider’s getting into the 
hands of the Hollow gang. 

The machinery at the mill was out of 
order, and we had to hire Cabe Mosher 
to overhaul it. While he was at work, we 
picked up apples and drew them to the 
bins in the upper story of the mill. 

The modern cider mill is a compact 
little machine of iron and steel, run usu- 
ally by a gasoline engine, and has hair- 
cloth or jute blankets for building up 
the pomace cake in the press; but Dad 
Atkins’s mill was much more primitive. 
An old rasp grinder reduced the apples 
to pulp, and straw was used in the press. 
Moreover, we were unskilled at the work 
and made a rather sorry job of it at first. 

At the very outset we made a serious 
mistake in filling the empty barrels just 





as we found them. They had been emptied 








sense of family solidarity and permanency. 
The estate and the family need to be viewed 
as parts of the same thing, the one forming a 
basis for the other, the one as the foundation 
and the other as the superstructure. When 
family building comes to be the dominant 
ambition of succeeding generations of farmers 
and the farm comes to be looked upon as a 
means to realizing that ambition, stability 
occurs as a matter of course. 

There are evidences that lead one to believe 


that the future American farmer will possess 
those elements of stability. Wherever you find 
a community of farmers who possess those 
elements of stability, you will find that they 
are spreading and buying out their neighbors. 
The restless, unstable, adventuring type of 
farmer, useful as he was in his day, admirably 
as he fitted into the conditions of the frontier, is 
giving way before the steady-going, persistent, 
family-building farmer. The rural community 
that is stable belongs to the type that, in the 
course of time, will become dominant. 
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without washing and stored in a damp 
place. As a result the sweet cider got a 
rank flavor almost at once. There are 
ways of sweetening musty cider, but 
we did not know about them, and so 
emptied the barrels into the creek. 

After that we fumigated all the bar- 
rels with sulphur. We used a big funnel, 
inverted over a pan of burning sulphur 
with the small end inserted in the bung- 
hole of the barrel, which rested above 
it across the tops of two sawhorses. 
After the fumes had been shut in for a 
few hours we rinsed the barrel in pure 
water; its interior was then perfectly 
sweet. We found later, however, that 
the cider did not ferment so quickly 
in the barrels that had been fumigated. 

We could not run the mill every day, 
for the supply of water in the pond was 
rather low; and besides we had to at- 
tend the academy. But little by little 
we filled the empty barrels and ranged 
them at the back of the cellar. When 
we had sixty barrels filled, containing 
from thirty to thirty-six gallons each, 
there came a week of cold weather that 
froze the remaining apples in the or- 
chard. It was not a great loss, for by 
that time most of them had rotted. 

The apples that remained in the bins 
on the upper floor of the mill filled ten more 
barrels, and then we shut down. As nearly as 
we could figure, we had about 2310 gallons of 
cider. We did not know how much the vinegar 
would be worth, for on account of the ‘‘big 
blow’’ many of the farmers had been putting 
their apples to that use. Some of our neighbors 
had drawn apples a dozen miles to cider mills, 
and several were offended at us for refusing 
to do their work for them or to let them run 
the mill when we were away; but we had 
promised Aunt Lucy and kept to our word. 

We had also agreed to make a quick sale, but 
first, of course, we had to produce the vinegar. 
To every barrel, as soon as we had filled it, 
we added a cupful of mother to hasten the 
fermentation and the subsequent acid change; 
but, owing to the high, exposed wall on one 
side, the temperature of the mill cellar was 
low, and as winter came on it continued to 
fall. Except at a moderately high temperature, 
cider will not make. 

Then, in December, some of the Hollow 
gang tore off our padlocks and stole a barrel 
of the cider. They had threatened to empty 
the rest, by way of revenge for our closing the 
mill; but either because they did not have 
time to carry out that threat or because they 
could not bring themselves to destroy their 
favorite beverage, of which they hoped to get 
more later, they left the other barrels intact. 
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WE MADE OURSELVES A COMFORTABLE BED 
OF CORNSTALKS AND STRAW 


We saw that locks would not keep the gang 
out, and so tried to hurry the acid transforma- 
tion as much as possible. Mr. Weatherbee told 
us that as soon as we had made vinegar he 
would pay us six cents a gallon for it, deliv- 
ered ; that was all he would offer, for, he said, 
the supply of vinegar that winter rather ex- 
ceeded the demand. 

We covered the barrels with a thick layer of 
cornstalks and thrust another layer between 
the barrels and the wall. Then we set up a 
big ‘‘regulator’’ stove in the cellar, with the 
pipe running up through the story above and 
out at a window ; after dumping several cords 
of hardwood chunks into the old saw pit in 
front of the cellar, we started a fire. 

With a fire in the big stove, we could keep the 
temperature in the cellar above 74 degrees Fah- 
renheit—about the right heat for making vine- 
gar; but we should have to keep the fire going 
constantly, and to do that the fuel needed to 
be replenished every three hours. Uncle George 
obligingly promised to stoke the fire a couple 
of times a day while we were at school; and 
we prepared to stay at the mill at night to 
keep the fire going and to guard against fur- 
ther depredations of the Hollow gang. 

As we should have to sleep at the mill for 
two or three weeks at least, we made ourselves 
a comfortable bed of cornstalks and straw and 
brought down blankets from the house; we 
also brought along our alarm clock, so 
that we should be sure to awake at mid- 
night and again at three o’clock. We could 
keep the place warm enough; indeed, 
much of the time the battened cellar was 
uncomfortably warm, for there was not 
much ventilation. 

The second night after we had begun 
to sleep there several men tried to get 
in, but when we shouted they ran away. 
Late the next Saturday night we were 
disturbed in an even more unpleasant 
manner. 

Some of the gang, returning from the 
village, —half drunk, we learned later, — 
seized the projecting end of our stovepipe 
and amid derisive hoots and yells pulled 
it out. A moment later we heard them 
drive away. We of course did not know 
what had happened, and, supposing that 
some of the roisterers had merely sought 
to annoy us by pounding on the build- 
ing, we lay down again, and soon fell 
asleep. * 

I was wakened some time later by Leon- 
ard’s shaking me. The cellar was filled 
with suffocating smoke, and a loud crack- 
ling sound came from above. The build- 
ing was burning down over us! 

The cider barrels completely blocked 
the outer door of the cellar, but we ran 
into the saw pit, from which a rickety 
flight of stairs ascended to the top floor. 
That avenue of escape was closed to us, 
however, for the floor above was already 
a mass Of flames. 

Choking, coughing and half blinded, we 
dived down to the water wheel, climbed 
over it, kicked off a couple of boards, and 























crawled out beside the flume. The blazing 
roof, which overhung us, threatened to col- 
lapse at any moment; but Leunard boosted 
me upon the dam, after which I helped him 
up beside me, and we both ran out on the ice- 
covered pond. By that time the mill was 
wrapped in flames; and we saw Uncle George, 
shouting and carrying a lighted lantern, run- 
ning down the hill toward it. 

There was nothing that we could do. In a 
few minutes the roof fell, breaking down a 
corner of the flimsy dam; the water gushed 
out, sending up great clouds of steam as it 
fought with the fire in the cellar. As soon as 
we were sure that the buildings across the 
road were in no danger, we went to bed, filled 
with angry suspicions against the gang, and 
threatening them with vengeance. 

Our threats proved idle, for, although some- 
thing of what the men had done leaked out 
later, we did not have enough proof to prose- 
cute, and could not identify our visitors. Uncle 
George supposed that in pulling out the stove- 
pipe they must have let one section fall back 








spair. ‘‘How could it have got loose?’’ 

Carl pointed silently to the rick of 

timber. Trunks and branches had been cut 
away with an axe. 

‘*It’s been cut clear in the night,’’ he said 
bitterly. ‘‘We were fools to leave it! If we 
hadn’t slept like logs we’d have heard the 
noise of the chopping plainly enough. ’’ 

‘*It must have been One-Eye, after all,’’ 
said Bob. 

‘*Of course. Who’d be on the river in 
the night and fog but those pirates? Likely 
they’ve been following us all the way 
down,. keeping just out of sight round the 
last bend. ’’ 

Crushed by the blow, they sat silently in 
the drifting boat. Neither could give any 
comfort to the other. But finally Bob’s face, 
as he stared through the haze, hardened 
with resolution. 

‘That raft’s gone downstream, Car!,’’ 
he said. ‘‘No power in Alabama could have 
hauled it the other way, and it’s too big 
to hide. Those fellows can’t be many miles 
downriver yet. We’ve got to get it back.’’ 

‘*I’m with you,’’ said Carl. ‘‘Good thing 
we took our guns ashore last night.’’ 

‘*‘We’ll play those fellows at their own 
game —trail them down, catch them at 
night, take them by surprise. How many 
cartridges have you?’’ 

Their supply was short. Bob had only 
the seven shots in the magazine of his rifle. 
Carl had four shells loose in his pocket 
and two loads of buckshot in his double- 
barrel shotgun. 

‘*Well, I hope we shan’t need even that 
much, ’’ said Bob. ‘‘Come along. The fog’s 
clearing off—and be careful as we go round 
the bends. ’’ 

Charged with grim determination, they 
rowed down the river. By the time they 
reached the first bend the fog had entirely 
lifted under the sun, and they crept cau- 
tiously round the curve. Another two miles 
of river channel opened before them, but 
the raft was not in sight. Indeed they had 
hardly expected to overtake it so soon. 

Traveling with the current was easy, but 
the boys began to feel faint from hunger. They | 
had had no breakfast, and all the food was 
on the raft—an additional reason for finding 
it as soon as possible. So they rowed fast and 
silently. Opening into the swamp at intervals 
were channels, bayous, backwaters and creeks, 
screened with titi, curtained with bamboo vine, 
misty with Spanish moss; but the boys kept 
to the main channel. Five or six miles went 
by. They rounded bend after bend, but they 
surprised nothing more than the splashing 
wild ducks. 

‘*T don’t see how she could have got much 
farther than this,’’ said Bob at last, as he 
mopped his perspiring face. ‘‘Do you think 
One-Eye could have burned her, or cut her 
to pieces ?’’ 

‘*We’d surely have seen some floating wreck- 
age,’’ said Carl. ‘‘And burning would have 
made an awful smell of scorched wax. No, I’ve 
been thinking that those fellows didn’t steal 
the raft, after all. What would they want 

with it? I’ll bet they wouldn’t have stayed 
an hour aboard it. They’d have been afraid 
of the bees. What they mainly wanted was 
that barrel of their plunder, and I believe they 
got that back and then turned the raft loose 
to spite us. Probably she’s drifting down all 
by herself now. ’’ 

‘*Maybe so. I think we were fools to bring 
that barrel. They’d never have followed us 
except for that. However, let’s hurry along. 
We can’t be many miles above Harper’s now. ”’ 

At the next curve another mile of empty 


[saat ttow: be gone!’’ Bob cried in de- 
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on some litter in the room above, and that| beyond. We hurriedly tapped a few of them, | twenty feet through a palmetto thicket and 
thus the fire had started. Every time we | and found that the fluid inside was now vinegar | at last came into view of the hidden bayou. 


passed the frozen ruins of the mill and thought | 
of the hard work that had been wasted our | 


indeed. 
Since December the price of vinegar had 


There lay the raft, apparently intact. The 
|elose rows of hives still stood upon it, with 


bitter feelings toward the Hollow gang re-| gone up to ten cents a gallon at wholesale. We | the barrel of stolen goods, the honey extractor, 


turned. 


sold 1716 gallons for $171.60, which was $33 


| the box of tools and the camp kit. There was 


We could see a few charred staves through | more than we should have got for our entire | a great roaring of bees in the air. 


the snow and supposed that the cider had run | product in midwinter. ‘The Hollow gang had | 


The raft was tied by a stout rope to a 


out and mingled with the water that had | unintentionally made us a present of that|splintered pine stump. The small flatboat 
flooded the cellar from the pond. Late in April, | amount. 


however, after the ice had melted, curiosity 
led me one day to thrust a stick into the ruins. 


Of course Uncle George had lost the value 
of the old lumber and machinery in the mill, 


| still lay beside it. The large boat of the river 
| thieves was drawn up on the other bank. 
| Nudging his brother, Carl pointed out that 


It struck a barrel that, judging from the sound, | if they had any real value. He pretended to/| the guns of the whole outlaw party were lying 


was not only firm but filled. 


In great excitement, I called to Leonard, and 
we attacked the débris with shovels. In half 
an hour we had unearthed a veritable vinegar 
mine! The topmost tier of barrels had nearly 
all been broken or burned through, but most 
of those below were intact. Protected by the 
cornstalks and the subsequent inrush of water, 
many of them were untouched by fire. 

We dug out fifty-two barrels, and rolled them 





through the little creek and out on the grass 


: BLACKWATER BAYOU 


C3y Frank Lillie Pollock 


Chapter Seven, in which the boys 


follow 
broken honeycomb 


make a wry face about the matter, but Aunt 
Lucy rejoiced openly at the way things had 
turned out. 

**T never felt certain that the old mill really 
was gone till it was burned,’’ she said, ‘‘for 
there was no telling when your Uncle George 
would find the time to tear it down. Like as 
not it would have stood there for ten years. 
I was sorry to have you boys meet with a 
loss, but now that I know you haven’t lost 





anything, I feel like shouting ‘Hallelujah!’ ’’ 





of. 


a piece of 


discouraged; but the raft must certainly be | 
within a very few miles, and they were firmly | 


| in it. 

| Ten yards away the thieves, laughing and 
| talking, were at work. Three or four hives 
were strewn about the shore, but for several 
minutes the boys could not make out what the 
men were doing. 

Then Candler and the third man stepped 
| aboard the raft, seized a hive cautiously and 
plunged it into the water. They held it under 
with poles for several minutes, then drew it 


ashore, opened it, knocked out the mass of 


water-soaked bees, and proceeded to cut out 
the wax combs. 

Carl gave a convulsive gasp as he realized 
what ruthless destruction was going on, but 
Bob squeezed his shoulder with a warning 
grip. 

Munching honey all the while, the thieves 
worked methodically; they threw the empty 
comb in one pile, and the pieces of honey in 
another. The extracting that the Harmans 
had done, however, had not left much honey 
in the hives. 

‘*‘We’ve done broke up four of these here 


blue curl of smoke. It proved to be the fire of | determined to recover their property, or what | gums,’’ Candler grumbled, ‘‘and we ain’t got 
a negro fisherman, who said that he had been | was left of it. 


on the river all night with his boat, and that 


no sort of raft had gone past. He was then | 


breakfasting on catfish and bread, and he will- 
ingly fried more fish for the boys and gave 


ORAWN BY H. C. EOWAROS 








as much honey as I’ve seen cut outer one bee 


‘*And if those ruffians have destroyed it,’’ | tree!?? 


said Bob, ‘‘I’ll get a posse and spend the rest 


‘*T reckon so,’’ said One-Eye. ‘‘But you 


of this spring hunting them out of the! never seen so much wax in your life. There’s 
swamps. I shan’t have anything else to do.’’ a good hundred dollars’ worth here when we 


MUNCHING HONEY ALL THE WHILE, THE THIEVES WORKED METHODICALLY 


them all the bread he could spare. The food 
made them feel vastly better, and, giving the 
negro half a dollar, they turned upriver 
again. 

‘*You were wrong, Carl,’’ said Bob at last. 
‘*One-Eye’s got it, after all.’’ 

‘**Looks like it,’’ Carl admitted. ‘‘Still I can’t 
believe that those fellows are riding with the 
bees; they’d be scared to death of the insects. 
They’ve either destroyed the raft somehow, 
or else they have poled it into some backwater 
to hide it.’’ 

‘*Well, it must be within five miles above us, ’’ 
said Bob, ‘‘and I’m going to search every inch 
of the shore till I find it.’’ 

With their weapons handy, and dipping their 
oars without a splash, the boys cautiously 
approached the mouth of the first backwater 
they came to. Carl was tremendously excited ; 
but half a dozen strokes showed them that the 
raft had never come that way, for the bayou 
was silted up and half choked with dead and 
rotting timber. 

Again they started up the river, crossing 
from side to side, for often the openings of the 
creeks were so thickly screened that they could 
not be easily distinguished at a distance. Twice 
the boys pushed the boat into a dark channel 
that looked suspicious, only to find it a mere 
flooded bit of backwater, swarming with mos- 
quitoes and yellow flies. 

They left not a yard of river bank unex- 
plored, as they made their way slowly up the 
stream. The sun was high and hot now, and 





channel lay before them. Ashore they espied a 





Bob and Carl were growing weary and a little 





As they were cautiously skirting the shore, 
Carl suddenly stopped rowing, leaned over 
with a sharp exclamation, picked an object 
from the water, and held it up for Bob to 
see. It was a piece of broken honeycomb as 
large as his hand. 

The boys’ eyes met. Bob nodded, but they 
did not dare to speak as they again advanced, 
doubly watchful. It was fully a quarter of a 
mile farther before they came to an opening in 
the shore line heavily screened by vines. A dead 
cottonwood hung half fallen across the gap, 
masses of rattan and honeysuckle trailed al- 
most to the water ; but Bob’s eye saw traces that 
indicated that something had lately crushed 
through the green curtain. : 

They shoved the boat noiselessly up to the 
entrance, and Carl at the bow thrust his head 
through the green tangle. Almost instantly he 
drew it back, and his eyes gleamed with excite- 
ment. 

‘*The raft —’’ he began to whisper, when he 
was interrupted by the sound of loud voices 
and a burst of laughter not a hundred feet 
through the trees. 

‘*Tt’s there!’’ he muttered. ‘‘Just inside. I 
could almost touch it. The gang’s farther on. 
We can’t go in there. We must land and go 
round. ’’ 

They dropped down the river fifty feet, then 
ran the boat ashore and crept inland through 
the underbrush straight toward the voices. 
The ground was dry, and densely overgrown 
with small bay and gum trees, and patched 





with saw palmetto. They crawled the last 





git hit melted up. And ain’t we got our 

own stuff back again, that them young 

Yankees stole from Old Dick’s cabin ?’’ 

The charge of stealing would have seemed 
more comie to the boys if they had not 
been so anxious and enraged. It was mad- 
dening to lie in the palmetto and see their 
property being destroyed before their eyes. 
Four colonies had already been drowned 
and cut to pieces, and the outlaws were 
now heaving a fifth into the water. A cloud 
of frightened and angry bees boiled up as 
it went under. 

‘**T can’t stand this!’’ Carl whispered in 
his brother’s ear. ‘‘What’ll we do—give 
7em a volley ? We could wipe out the whole 
crowd. ’”’ 

‘*No, wait a bit. There’ll be trouble in 
a minute. They won’t cut up many more 
hives. ’’ 

In fact, the pile of scattered combs and 
honey was already covered with plunder- 
ing bees. They were flying in clouds and 
were beginning to bother the outlaws. 
Candler was stung, and he swore freely. The 
whole raft was becoming stirred up; bees 
were darting from every hive, looking for 
the source of the excitement, straying into 
strange hives, fighting and trying to rob. 
The outlaws tried to take off another hive, 
but had to drop it hastily; swearing, they 
drew back on the shore. 

‘**The whole outtit’s going to go wild in 
five minutes!’’ Carl muttered. ‘‘ There’s 
going to be a robbing riot. ’’ 

Few things are more terrifying than one 
of these wars in the bee yard, when a 
whole apiary runs amuck; every colony 
fights every other colony, and the bees sting 
every living thing in sight. It does not 
often happen; but a little spilled honey in 
dry weather will sometimes start it, and 

these bees after their journey on the raft were 
suspicious, irritable and uneasy. 

‘*T’m going to try to cut the raft loose,’’ Bob 
whispered, and he began to worm his way 
through the palmetto toward the mooring 
stump. He had noticed that the rope was 
strained tight, and he believed that there was 
current enough in the bayou to float the raft 
out. The stump was not more than twenty 
yards away, on their side of the water. The 
attention of the enemy was, for the moment, 
entirely taken up with the bees. 

Bob reached the stump unobserved and, 
lying flat, reached for his knife. It was not 
there! With his heart sinking like lead, he 
went through pocket after pocket: Either Carl 
had it or he had lost it. 

He was afraid to go back for it, for he could 
hardly hope to make the trip twice unobserved. 
He looked up longingly at the tight rope over 
his head, and then he noticed that the pine 
stump was ‘‘fat.’’ Purple splinters, crystalline 
with resin, hung from it; they would burn 
like candles. He broke off a handful, fumbled 
for a match, and set them alight. 

As they flared up hotly, Bob rose to his 
knees, in open view, and held the torch under 
the knot of the rope. He expected to be in- 
stantly challenged—fired at; but the thieves 
were so completely taken up with the bees that 
they did not notice him. The rope smoked and 
smouldered. One end dropped, hissing, into 
the water, and with ponderous slowness the 
big raft began to drift toward the river. 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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THE PILGRIM 
By J.Q. A. Ward 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OVE of luxury is the hole in the pocket of 
thrift. "!- 
NE may become bad without bad inten- 
tions, but he can never become good with- 
out good intentions. 


“Our Cause is just!” so all Men say; 
“God send us Victory!” But long 

I look for one who dares to pray, 
“God send Defeat if I am wrong!” 


— DON has discovered a new musical sen- 
sation. A band of negro musicians, which 
calls itself the Southern Syneopated Orchestra, 
has introduced negro songs and melodies to 
English audiences. Although negro music has 
long been familiar in this country, the wistful- 
ness of the old plantation songs is attracting 
interested comment on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 
HE COMPANION once told the story of 
a blunder by which the British government 
sent a shipload of sand to the edge of the 
Libyan Desert for use in building trenches. 
The United States government not long ago 
did about as stupid a thing by putting steam 
heat into a government building at Hilo, thirty- 
two miles from the active volcano of Kilauea. 
The Hawaiian climate is so warm that coal 
stoves are rarely used even in the kitchens. 
EW uses of the X ray are many. It now 
detects the presence of explosives in bombs 
and suspicious packages that are turned over 
to the police, and reveals the safest way to 
render them harmless. During the war radio- 
graphs of bales of cotton that were about to be 
exported disclosed quantities of rubber that 
was to have been smuggled into Germany. In 
Ceylon the X ray reveals the pearls in oysters 
and so prevents needlessly killing great num- 
bers that can be replanted. 
sk AT familiar couplet of Tennyson’s, 

And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 
contradicts natural history on this side of the 
Atlantic. The grayling, a valuable food and 
game fish, formerly inhabited certain streams 
in Michigan, but some one planted trout in the 
same waters, and the trout exterminated the 
grayling. Taking fish from one body of water 
and putting them into another is a thing not 
to be done rashly or without expert advice. 

VERY woman who works in a kitchen 
should have a sink and a worktable of just 
the right height. To bend over or reach up 
continually is tiring and unnecessary. In gen- 
eral the worktable should be from thirty-two 
to thirty-six inches from the floor, and the 
bottom of the sink should be thirty or thirty- 
one inches from the floor; but every woman 
should find out for herself the most convenient 
height for her work and should have table 
and sink adjusted accordingly. 
ORKMEN who were excavating for the 
foundation of a moving-picture theatre 
on Broadway between 169th Street and 170th 
Street in New York City recently unearthed 
the ruins of a hut that was built and occupied 
by Hessian soldiers during the Revolutionary 
War. On the floor of the hut they found buttons, 
bullets, an axe, a spoon and a clumsy jack- 
knife. Although it has long been known that 
‘‘the camp of the eleventh milestone’’ was 
somewhere in that neighborhood, previous 
efforts to find it had failed. 
EN thousand soldiers, unassuming, four- 
footed heroes of the battlefield, are now 
returning to civil life in Europe. Some, only lent 


to the army, will go back to their old homes, 
some will find new homes or will become police 
dogs—one large industrial establishment has 
asked for three hundred of them. Those muti- 
lated by wounds will be cared for by a society 
that has promised to give them a home as long 
as they shall live. It would be a hard-hearted 
man indeed who should deny a square meal and 
a warm bed to one of those faithful warriors. 


ee 
THE LABOR CONFERENCE 


N his Labor Day message to the nation, the 
] President spoke of his intention to call a 

conference to be composed of representatives 
of employers and of workmen, to take counsel 
together concerning the troubled situation in 
the world of labor, and concerning the vexed 
| questions of wages, hours of labor and the 
| participation of workmen in the conduct of 
| the businesses that employ them. That confer- 
| ence is now about to meet at Washington, and 
| its sessions are awaited with anxious interest 
by everyone. The persons who have been 
named to compose it represent admirably the 
elements in the community for which they 
| speak. They are to show us whether there is 
wisdom enough and tolerance enough among 
| Americans to establish a foundation so firmly 
| based upon the principles of fairness and 
| mutual. consideration that it will sustain the 
| burden of a constantly growing, constantly 
expanding, industrial system. 

Our public men, both in administrative and 
in legislative positions, have been criticized for 
having had no programme of reconstruction 
ready for the ending of the war; but, apart 
from the fact that the war stopped so unexpect- 
edly, the conditions under which reconstruction 
had to be begun were so unprecedented, and 
the mood of labor all over the world was so un- 
easy, that no hard-and-fast programme, how- 
ever cleverly constructed, could have been made 
to work. It is a time of the breaking down of 
authority and even of the sense of responsi- 
bility. Almost no one does what is expected of 
him unless it happens to jump with his own 
‘inclinations or his own understanding of his 
| own interest. 

We have had to feel our way stumblingly 
back toward production, toward peace, toward 
prosperity. We shall be fortunate if we reach 

| those goals without first passing through some 
| very unhappy times in the course of which 
| certain fundamental, natural truths are demon- 
| strated afresh before our eyes. But our great- 
lest hope lies in conferences like that which 
'is about to meet in Washington, where the 
_ablest and most experienced men from every 
| compen and every walk of life can come 
| face to face, exchange views, and find, perhaps, 
| that lost standing ground on which capital and 
| labor, employer and workman, can come to- 
gether and, without envy or prejudice toward 
each other, codperate in rebuilding a healthy 
industrial life. That cannot be done, it is need- 
less to say, by following the radicals blindly, 
however fast and far they choose to dance, nor 
by hanging stolidly back with those who resist 
any change, even the changes of growth. There 
is somewhere the golden mean ; let us hope the 
men at Washington will be clever enough to 
find it. 
ees 


THE FIGHT AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS 


N« that the energies of the nation and 














of the individual have been released 
once more for the constructive works 
of peace, there is a revival of effort to stamp 
out the diseases that are the scourge and dread 
of mankind. Especially is there an organized 
campaign being carried on against tuberculosis. 
How important it is a few facts may show. In 
the United States every year 150,000 persons 
die of the disease. The deaths occur usually 
between the ages of sixteen and forty-five, and 
most of the victims are persons engaged in pro- 
ductive occupations; therefore, the mortality 
from tuberculosis means a more serious eco- 
nomic loss than that from any other disease. 
The waste has been placed as high as $500, - 
000,000 a year. 
The menace of tuberculosis is one from which 
no community and no person is free. More than 


is afflicted with tuberculosis; in the countries 
that have felt the ravages of war the percentage 
is of course much higher. So long as virtually 
ninety per cent of the population is ignorant 
of preventive measures, the spread of the dis- 
ease cannot be checked. 

Education in the schools and at home will 
overcome the menace, Nearly all sufferers 
from tuberculosis were infected in childhood; 
the germ then planted became active in later 
years when physical resistance was lowered. 





one per cent of the population of this country- 





If the children could be protected against the 
disease, tuberculosis would soon die out. 

‘The National Tuberculosis Association, con- 
ducting its campaign under the auspices of the 
American Red Cross, is doing educational work 
that should have the support of every parent. 


og 


THE JOY OF OLD CLOTHES 


ENERALLY speaking, the joy of old 
(. clothes is known only to the masculine 
breast. Women know it from observation 
only, not from experience. It is true that Mr. 
Pepys’s mother had an old dressing gown that 
she called her kingdom, because she took such 
comfort in it; but usually, though a woman 
likes the freedom of a wrapper, she prefers that 
even a wrapper should be new and dainty. A 
man is most himself and most at peace when 
he thrusts his shoulders into an old coat, even 
if the back is wrinkled and the elbows shine. 

The difference of taste is partly owing to 
the fundamental differences of sex training, 
which we are assured will disappear with the 
happy coming of the new régime. From child- 
hood a woman learns that she must think more 
of how her clothes look to others than of how 
they feel to herself. Moreover, the basis of 
woman’s dressing is variety, while that of 
man’s is uniformity. When a garment is old, it 
is out of fashion, and lack of novelty vexes the 
feminine soul quite as much as lack of neatness. 

But a still more interesting cause of the 
difference in feeling about old clothes is differ- 
ence of occupation. A woman puts on her old 
clothes to work in. Worn garments are associ- 
ated with the dish pan, the washtub, the cook- 
ing stove, the feather duster. When she is well 
dressed, she is going out to amuse herself, to 
be gay and free and happy. On the other hand, 
when a man goes to the office or the store and 
takes on the burden and the effort of life, he 
usually wears his good clothes, starched col- 
lars and pressed trousers and a general heavy 
sense of respectability. Old clothes for him 
mean release and abandon and comfort and 
enjoyment. That is why he loves the. very 
sight and touch of them. 

Think of this. Remember that what you call 
shabbiness means to your husband something 
of that which the neatest and daintiest starched 
trim means to you. And do not surreptitiously 
give away his last year’s suit until he himself 
admits that it is past his wearing. 


es 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


N December of next year will be celebrated 
I the three-hundredth anniversary of the 

Landing of the Pilgrims. The celebration 
cannot be confined to Plymouth, or to Massa- 
chusetts, or even to New England. The whole 
country should be expected to take part, and 
will be eager to do it. 

The people of the United States are not 
descended from the Pilgrims. Only an insignifi- 
cant portion of them have Pilgrim blood in 
their veins, and only a rather small minority of 
them are even of English ancestry. The num- 
ber of those who hold the faith of those austere 
men who fled to a wilderness that they might 
worship God in their own way is smaller 
still, Yet when that little company came to 
these shores they planted a seed that germi- 
nated and produced a plant that has never 
ceased to grow, and that now serves our hun- 
dred millions of fellow citizens in numberless 
ways, although they do not know it. 

They brought with them the principles of 
political and religious freedom that have ever 
since been cherished by their posterity, and 
that have been handed over to the throngs of 
later comers from the four corners of the earth 
in suchwise that nothing of the liberty they 
sought and achieved has ever been lost. No 
schemer against popular rights bas had the 
temerity to attempt dominion over the Ameri- 
can citizenry. The rule of small bosses is so 
contrary to the spirit of the nation that it has 
been limited to a few communities and has been 
of brief duration. Religious freedom, which the 
Pilgrims brought here, has never been attacked 
by proselyting leader or organized sect. 

We must not, of course, claim too much for 
the Pilgrims. What has come to this nation 
through their influence would not have re- 
mained permanently had they planted the seed 
in a sterile soil. The immigrants who followed 
them hither for many decades came under the 
impulse of one or more of the motives that 
drove that small company to Cape Cod Bay. 
They, too, rebelled against state-imposed con- 
formity in religion ; or they sought refuge from 
oppression; or they saw opportunity for a 
larger life and better conditions in a new land. 
So they acquiesced in and adopted the political, 





social and religious conditions that ministered 
to and met their own aspirations. The origin 
was English, and the English language pre- 
vailed. The new system, which is American, 
was evolved naturally, and is now English 
only as being expressed in the mother tongue. 

What the country will celebrate, then, is the 
planting of the seed rather than those who 
planted it. Worthy of honor as they are, their 
position was humble, their motives were self- 
centered, their vision was limited. They did 
not foresee a nation, an empire, founded on 
principles that, because they were just, they 
had adopted for their own governance. New 
England may well commemorate the men: the 
country will unite in praise of the planting of 
the little kernel that has produced the gigantic 
plant that we call free America. 


og 
COMMUNISM IN POLITICS 


HE Socialist party in the United States 

seems to be following the example of its 

brethren in Europe. It is dividing by the 
process that biologists call fission, into Rights 
and Lefts, thence into Extreme and Moderate 
Rights and Lefts, and perhaps into still more 
minute subdivisions, as yet undesignated. That 
is the normal behavior for a party founded as 
the Socialist party is upon intellectual theory, 
for such parties attract the least stable and 
most adventurous of political thinkers. Theo- 
ries are always open to different interpretations, 
and when they are not sufficiently controlled 
by the curb of experience they may expand 
prolifically in any and every direction. : 

The significance of the division that occurred 
during the recent convention at Chicago lies in 
the open emergence of a party or group that 
cannot be distinguished from the Bolshevists 
of Russia—the Communist Labor party. They 
have chosen as their own the emblem of the 
soviet republic of Moscow ; they have declared 
for the complete ‘‘dictatorship of the proleta- 
riat,’? and have excluded from recognition in 
the society they mean to create anyone who 
employs anyone else for wages, and most of 
those who labor -with brain and not with hand. 

The numbers of the new party are not as 
yet impressive; indeed, the entire Socialist 
party contains only forty-five thousand mem- 
bers, according to its latest enrollment. It casts 
more votes than that, of course, for it can 
always count on a certain support from the 
dissatisfied and restless, who find that an easy 
way to express their disapproval of things in 
general. 

The Extreme Left, of which John Reed, a 
newspaper man who learned Bolshevism in 
Russia, Alexander Berkman and Emma Gold- 
man, for years leaders of anarchism in the 
United States, and Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes 
are the chiefs, probably does not number ten 
thousand at present; but they are ten thousand 
determined and single-minded propagandists. 
Already their doctrines and their views of life 
are familiar to hundreds of thousands of men 
who have not the knowledge or the reasoning 
power to detect the fallacies and contradictions 
they contain. We must not make the mistake 
of being contemptuous of the Communists be- 
cause they are few; the smallest amount of a 
virulent poison can spread until it corrupts the 
whole body. But by educating the people, by 
strengthening and cleansing our industrial 
fabric, by promoting justice and mutual con- 
sideration in all the relations of life, we can 
build up a nation that is immune from the 
class-crazed extravagance of the Bolshevik and 
the Communist. ‘ 


A DANGEROUS PEST 


HE three great crops on which the agri- 
| cultural wealth of the United States is 
based are cotton, wheat and corn, and 
the greatest of these is corn. Wheat is perhaps 
a more valuable bread crop, but corn runs it 
close; it is, in fact, the bread staple for many 
mnillions of our population. Corn also furnishes 
us with one of the most delicious of our summer 
vegetables, and, more important than all, it 
is the indispensable foundation of our meat 
supply. Cattle, hogs, poultry—all are ffourished 
and fattened on corn. The actual value of our 
annual corn crop is almost four billions of 
dollars. 

The maize plant is peculiarly our own; it 
was first cultivated by the Indians, and it has 
been improved and brought to its present per- 
fection by our own farmers. There are varie- 
ties suitable for every purpose and for every 
sort of climate that our country offers. Not the 
least of its merits has been its freedom from 
insect pests ; its extraordinary vitality and lux- 
uriance of growth seemed to defy every attack. 

But a very serious enemy has appeared in 
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eastern Massachusetts—imported like so many 
other insect nnisances from across the A tlantic. 
“It is called the European corn borer ; it cannot 
be controlled or even affected by spraying, for 
the grub, as soon as it is hatched, eats its way 
at once into the heart of the stalk and thrives 
there upon the vital juices of the plant. In 
most cases the plant is killed before it ears, 
but if it survives the borer is likely to make | 
its way into the ear and eat some portion of 
that. The only way that is at present known 
to keep the creature in check is to cut down 
and burn all cornstalks that show the presence 
of the borer and at the end of the season to 
burn all the stalks that remain standing, for | 
the creature passes the winter as a caterpillar | 
buried in the shelter of the plant stem where 
it has established itself. Unfortunately, though 
it prefers corn, it does infest several other 
kinds of vegetables as well as some of the most 
common weeds and garden flowers; so that | 
even the destruction of all the cornstalks would | 
not certainly put an end to the pest. 

The United States government has appro- 
priated $250,000 for the study of the new pest, 
and it ought to appropriate a good deal more. 
Fortunately, the borer does not spread very 
rapidly, and it may give the men of science time 
to lay their plans for a campaign against it that 
will be effective ; but at this time the situation is 
disquieting. We have never yet had to deal with 
a creature more difficult to fight, or capable of 
doing so much damage to the great food crops 
of the country. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


(From September 11 to September 17) 


NGRESS.—The peace treaty was called 

up for debate in the Senate on September 
15, and the formal reading of the instrument 
began the next day.——Both houses passed a 
vote of thanks to Gen. Pershing for his services 
abroad.—The House voted to call on the 
Postmaster-General for a list of vacant post 
offices and for the names of persons certified by 
the Civil Service Commission to fill any such 
vacancies. ——On September 12 Mr. William C. 
Bullitt, who, with Mr. Lincoln Steffens, was 
sent by the President to Russia to report on 
conditions there, but whose report was never 
made public, appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. He presented to 
the committee the original drafts of League 
covenants drawn by President Wilson and Lord 
Robert Cecil, declared that he and Mr. Steffens 
‘had agreed with Lenine and Trotzky upon a 
basis for settling the Russian question, which 
the President refused to discuss, and startled 
everyone by asserting that Mr. Lansing had 
told him that if the Senate ‘‘only understood 
what the treaty means it would unquestionably 
reject it.’’ e 


ABOR TROUBLES. — The police strike 
in Boston continued. A general strike of 
labor in support of the policemen was consid- 
ered, but when this record closed that seemed 
unlikely. The firemen had already voted not 
to strike. In response to the suggestion of 
President Gompers of the American Federation 
of Labor the policemen voted to return to duty 
as a union, but Commissioner Curtis declined 
to permit them to return on that condition. —. 
A mass meeting at Macon, Georgia, voted to 
call upon the policemen and firemen of that 
city to surrender their union charters, but the 
men refused to do so.—It was uncertain 
whether the steel workers’ strike, called for 
September 22, would occur. Mr. Gompers de- 
sired the steel men to await the issue of the 
industrial conference at Washington, but they 
seemed unwilling to do so. —- The Mine Work- 
ers’ convention at Cleveland indorsed the 
Plumb railway reorganization plan, and in- 
vited the railway men to form an alliance for 
joint action in wage demands with the mine 
workers. 6 


HE PRESIDENT’S TOUR.—The Pres- 

ident spent the week in the Far West, 
mostly in the cities of the Pacific Coast States. 
— Senator Johnson spoke at Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Des Moines in answer 
to the President. ° 


AST VICTORY PARADE.—Gen. Persh- 
ing, at the head of the First Division, was 
the central figure of the last military spectacle 
of the war at Washington on September 17. 
After that parade the American Expeditionary 
Force was finally dissolved. 
e 


URRICANE IN TEXAS.—A severe 

storm swept the Texas coast on September 

14. Its effects were most serious at Corpus 

Christi. The dead are believed to number three 

hundred, and an immense amount of damage 
to property was caused. 
8 

USSIA.—The fighting in western Sibe- 

ria between the Bolshevik and Kolchak 





forces continued. The Bolsheviki got first to 


the telegraph wires and asserted that they had 
defeated Kolchak’s Southern Army near Omsk 
and taken 12,000 prisoners. Two days later 
came a report from Omsk that Gen. Diedrichs, 
commanding the Kolchak army, had begun an 
offensive that had broken the front of the 
Bolsheviki in three places. —— Gen. Denikine 
has successfully defended Tsaritsyn against 
Bolshevik attacks and is reported to have taken 
9000 prisoners. —— Stockholm got word from 
Reval that the Esthonian government had 
agreed to enter into peace negotiations with 
the government at Moscow. ——A Baltic con- 
federation to include Letvia, Esthonia and 
Lithuania is being discussed. Secretary of 
War Baker, during a conference with the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, told the 
committee that the American soldiers now in 
Siberia were engaged in guarding the Siberian 
railway and could not be immediately with- 
drawn. ——On September 12 the Senate passed 
the bill that amends and broadens the food 
control law. ° | 


NDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. — The | 
President appointed twenty-two citizens to 
represent the public at the industrial confer- 





ence that is to meet at Washington. Among 
them are Messrs. Bernard M. Baruch, Charles | 
W. Eliot, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Elbert H. | 
Gary, Robert S. Brookings, John Spargo, 
Charles E. Russell, Charles G. Dawes, Henry | 
B. Endicott, Thomas D. Jones and Prof. | 
Edwin F. Gay. | 
es 


EACE CONGRESS.—The Council voted | 
to present the treaty to the Bulgarian | 
representatives on September 20. The Hunga- | 
rian and Thracian questions still defied settle- | 
ment. Protests against Greek advances into | 
northern Epirus began to reach the Council | 
from Albania. 
S 
IUME.—Capt. Gabriele d’Annunzio, the | 
Italian poet and novelist who served as an | 
aviator during the war, put himself at the 
head of several thousand volunteers raised in 
northern Italy and seized the city of Fiume 
on September 12. Upon his demand the British 
and French troops 
who have been polic- 
ing the city withdrew, 
and Capt. d’Annun- 
zio proclaimed the an- 
nexation of Fiume to 
Italy. The Italian gov- 
ernment officially dis- 
approved of the per- 
formance and ordered 
the Sixth Army Corps 
to march into Fiume 
and disarm the ‘‘mu- 
tineers.’? The corps 
refused to obey the 
command, and a good many soldiers from this 
and other divisions deserted and joined d’ An- 
nunzio’s little army in Fiume. The Supreme 
Council at Paris decided to leave the matter to 
Italy, but it was feared in Rome that any | 
serious attempt to oust or punish d’ Annunzio | 
would be so unpopular that it would mean the 
fall of the ministry. 3 


RELAND.—On September 12 the British 
government proclaimed the suppression of 
the Sinn Fein parliament and Sinn Fein or- 
ganizations throughout Ireland. The procla- 
mation was followed by raids on Sinn Fein 
headquarters in several cities both in the north 
and in the south of Ireland. The residences of 
many Sinn Fein leaders were also searched. 
Ss 
HE NEAR EAST.—The cabinet of Pre- 
mier Bratiano of Roumania resigned on 
September 10. M. Jonescu, who has always 
been in sympathy with the Entente, was said to 
be his successor. ——Paris heard that the Greek 
and Turkish inhabitants of Western Thrace 
were in active revolt over the reported inten- 
tion of the Peace Congress to permit Bulgaria 
to exercise sovereignty over some part of that 
region. —— Guerrilla fighting between Greeks 
and Turks continued in the neighborhood of 
Smyrna. An Allied commission is sitting in 
the city and taking evidence concerning the 
entire situation. ° 


REAT BRITAIN.—The Trades Union 

Congress at Glasgow voted in-favor of the 
immediate withdrawal of all British troops 
from Russia and demanded the repeal of the 
conscription act. e 


ERMANY.— Another commission has 

been appointed to report to the German 
government on the responsibility for the war. 
The report already made by Herr Karl Kaut- 
sky, who was originally deputed to examine 
all the documents bearing on the question, has 
never been published, presumably because it 
blamed the German imperial government. The 
new commission consists of Prof. Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, Gen. Count Montgelas and Prof. 
Schiicking. ° 


ONDURAS.— As a result of revolution- 

ary outbreaks in Honduras, President 
Bertrand has been obliged to flee the country. 
United States marines are protecting the for- 
eign interests at Puerto Cortés. 





Capt. Gabriele d’Annunzio 





The Comfort Car 


MAN who buys the Hupmobile 

on the strength of what he has 
heard of it, is naturally led to expect 
a great deal from his car. 


And haven’t you always heard owners 
of Zhe Comfort Car express unusual 
satisfaction with the way it lives up to 
its high character! 


The reason the Hupmobile has this 
splendid endorsement is that buyers 
actually do find it exceeds their ex- 
pectations in power and performance, 
economy, and appetite for hard work. 
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October the Hunter 
MW 


The partridge whits, the bucks 
last challenge peals, 
The wild fowl, southward bound, 
ate overhead, 
gee, - moccasined, 
ctober steals, 
A Hunter, through still woods 
where leaves are red. 


Arthur Guitermare 




















SEEING LIFE WHOLE 


EAR the seat of one of the early Galatian 


gists have found and deciphered this 
Christian epitaph: 
| “Here lies the slave of God, Theo- 

; dore, presbyter of the saints and 
silver-worker, the friend of all. He was perfected 
on November 15.” 

The inscription gives us few details, but it re- 
flects a wonderfully well-rounded and complete 
life. In one phase, life is a struggle for daily bread, 
and Theodore, like other men of that ancient city, 
had his craft. But to him, life was a service, too, 
and God was a Master to whom he owed implicit 
obedience. He counted it a distinction to be called 
“the slave of God,” and this was not merely a 
theory. He associated with men who obeyed God, 
and his implicit faith and godly life seem to have 
made him a leader. Also, he was known beyond 
his little church circle. He did not confine his good 
works and his kindly ministrations to those who 
thought and lived as he did. Like his Master, he 
served all who needed his service. Probably he 
was better known in his native city as the ‘‘friend 
of all” than as a “presbyter of the saints.” 

Evidently, too, he saw beyond what many regard 
as the pathetic end of every life. He died as the 
“slave of God,” and, with the firm confidence that 
God had other work for him to do beyond and a 
sweeter rest to give, his Christian friends wrote 
over his grave, ‘‘He was perfected on November 
15.” The life that had broadened to fill its en- 
vironment here was merely transferred into a 
wider sphere above. 

To see life whole means to see all there is in it. 
Is it nothing more than a limited opportunity for 
personal profit and enjoyment? Or is God a real 
factor to be reckoned with in every life, and does 
that entail obligation? Is there a divine purpose 
underneath your life and mine that gives it the 
character of a trust held for God, and a mission in 
behalf of other men? And how far does this mis- 
sion extend? 

Life has a definite, actual significance. It means 
just so much, neither more nor less. What we per- 
suade ourselves to think about life changes noth- 
ing. The only wisdom is to try to see life whole, and 
to live according to that enlarged view. 





es 
A PATRIOT OF 1917 


ELL, you’re simply wonderful, Mrs. 
Ferguson,” I said as I looked at 
the orderly rows of neatiy labeled 
jars that filled shelf after shelf in the 
big, cool storeroom. ‘‘ Peas, beans, 





anything you haven’t canned?” I looked at her 
with new admiration; she was so splendidly prac- 
tical and efficient. 

She smiled, but, instead of answering my query 
in her usual direct, matter-of-fact way, she met it, 
Scotch fashion, with a question of her own. “ Didn’t 
you tell me you wrote for the magazines some- 
times?” she asked abruptly, reaching into the far 
corner of an orderly shelf and producing a jar that 
looked oddly different from its fellows. She pointed 
to the contents, which even my unpracticed eye 
could see were not the usual material for a suc- 
cessful “cold-pack,” and turned to me with a 
smile. ‘‘There’s a story in that jar, and if I could 
only write the way real authors do I’d tackle it 
myself. But I guess it’s your job rather than mine.” 


When the little girl wanted to know why they 
were putting all those beans and things into glass 
jars, they told her to run out and play, they were 
so busy. But she wanted a drink first, and while 
she waited she got a chance to whisper, “‘Please 
tell me, mother—is it for a fair?’ So she learned 
that it was something Mr. Hoover wanted every- 
one to do, so that there would be plenty to eat at 
home after we had sent meat and fiour and things 
to the soldiers and to the hungry people in Europe. 

She knew all about Mr. Hoover, of course. He 
was the kind man who used to feed all those poor 
children in Belgium; now he was back in Amer- 
ica, telling little girls that they must eat the last 
scrap of cereal, and all the fat and the choky 
crusts. He was pretty fussy about it, and she 
wished that he did not like corn muffins and brown 
bread better than the kind that you cut from a 
big white loaf. Still, he must be a nice man to have 
fed all. those poor children, and she was glad 
mother and Aunt Janet were putting things in 
jars, if he wanted them to. It was very mean of 
Aunt Janet to say that the kitchen was no place 
for babies. The little girl was not a baby; she was 
seven, going on eight, quite old enough to help. 
Everyone ought to help—mother had said so when 
Aunt Janet had said that the kitchen was hot and 
that they had worked long enough. The little girl 
would like so very much to fill just one jar. 

When she opened the door again and looked in, 
there was no one in the kitchen but mother. Mother 
would not be cross; she never was. If you came 


churches of Asia Minor the archxolo- | 


corn, asparagus, caulifiower—is there | 


| up to her very softly and squeezed her hand—well, 
| the little girl thought, she would try it anyway. 
“‘Mother, I want these to go in, too!” 
“Go in where, deary? Do run out and play; 
| mother’s so busy. Can’t you find Rags and take 
him for a walk somewhere? Oh, you mustn’t touch 
| that jar, baby girl; that’s for Mr. Hoover’s things.” 
“But, mother, that’s just what I want it fort I’m 
going to put things in jars ror Mr. Hoover, too. 
They’re all my very own—look! Daddy gave me 
the candy yesterday when I let him pull out the 


wiggly tooth, and I kept this piece of cooky to | 


take to bed with me to-night. And the radishes are 
| from my own garden. And you said I might eat 
| the sugar rose from Junior’s birthday cake some- 
time, but I don’t want to eat it; I'd rather put it in 





a jar. | wrote my name on a paper to send to Mr. 

Hoover, the way you did. Look—‘Elizabeth Fer- 
guson’ where the dots were. There was lots of 
those funny little papers on your desk, the kind 
you wrote on, so I took one. Do you think I wrote 
straight enough, so they can read my name, all 
right?” 

That is the story of the “luck jar’’ in Mrs. Fer- 
guson’s pantry, and it is why a certain copy of the 
“Get-Behind-Hoover” pledge of 1917 was made out 
in sprawling, laborious, First-Reader script. The 
pledge is on file to-day, carefully preserved in 
some one’s desk. But the desk is not an official 
one. 

os 

A WEDDING IN GALILEE 

ARRIAGE in the ancient cities of Galilee 
M has an element of surprise for both bride 

and bridegroom: they are not permitted to 
see each other until after the ceremony. In the 
Galilean wedding that Miss Genevieve Cowles 
describes in Asia the bride was less than fifteen 
years old. The guests assembled with gracious 
and reserved Hebrew salutations, leaving their 
shoes at the door and entering softly. A girl would 
pause gently and make a little reverence, then 
she would kiss lightly the tips of her fingers and 
extend the palm of the hand to give the softest 
| touch to one guest and then to another and an- 
other, with particular deference to the old women. 
; The men and boys gathered in the large room of 
the rabbi, the women and girls in the small room. 

A golden silence prevailed for long intervals 
while the guests smoked the nargile, or Turkish 
pipe, three or four of which sufficed for the com- 
pany, since numerous mouthpieces enabled as 
many as five people to smoke at the same time 
from one nargile. The men wore brighter costumes 
than the women, and here and there a gown of 
baby blue or bright pale pink added a vivid touch, 
but in general the dresses of the guests were of 
subdued colors. 

The silence melted into sonorous Hebrew, 
spoken or half chanted, with rising and falling in- 

flections—until at last, like a rest in music, came 
the future bridegroom stood a tall rabbi holding 


| by one end a kerchief. The boy held the other end, 
according to the form of the civil contract, and 


had never seen. 

The rabbi then entered the room of the women, 
where Esther, the bride, stood waiting bashfully, 
her face covered with a long veil, and gave her 
| one end of the kerchief. She, as the boy had done, 
| now held one end while the rabbi held the other. 
| By accepting the kerchief, she silently gave her 

consent to the civil contract that bound her to the 

man whom she had never seen. 
| There was no sign of love between the two be- 
| trothed, as between lovers in the West, but in 
| order to annul the marriage it would be necessary 
| to obtain the consent of a tribunal of rabbis. 
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| 
| THE RESOURCEFUL BEE 
Fe tess bees and stories about the clever- 








ness of bees and ants are common enough, 
| but most of the exploits recorded can be 
| explained by the power of instinct, which is ad- 
| mittedly strong in these insects. A bit of observa- 


tion printed in the French Revue Hebdomadaire, | 
however, seems almost to prove the case for bee | 


reason. Prof. Bonnier writes in that periodical 


cumstance ; 

A freight train, one car of which had been loaded 
with coarsely granulated sugar, had been wrecked 
on the Paris-Lyon rail line near the Biological 
Laboratory at Fontainebleau, scattering the sugar 
in a big heap over the ground, Near the place 
where the accident occurred there were some bee- 
hives, and the heap of sugar was soon swarming 
with bees. 

But the industrious insects found that the sugar 
was crystallized in grains too large for them to 
carry away, and too hard for them to penetrate. 
What did they do then—give it up? Not at all. Ap- 
parently under the orders of a competent com- 
mander among them, large numbers of the bees 
proceeded to fly to some watering troughs near by, 
where they loaded themselves with all the water 
they could carry. Then they flew to the sugar, upon 
| which they proceeded to deposit the water they 
| carried. Soon they had converted the surface into 

a syrup, in which the bees now proceeded to roll 

themselves. When they were well covered with the 
| sticky substance they flew to the hives, where they 
| were relieved of their syrup. Then they flew back 
| to the troughs for more water to wet down more 
| sugar. 
| Prof. Bonnier says that such clouds of bees were 
| engaged in this work that within four hours the 
| space where the sugar had been spilled had been 
| completely cleared of it. In the meantime, sundry 
| human beings had arrived who had the same in- 
| tention concerning the sugar, but, seeing the white 
| mass blackened by swarms of bees, they kept their 


| distance rather than take a chance of being badly 
| stung. 
es 


| THE CITY CAVE 


IMMY found it dull work watching Jane sketch. 
| He looked on with interest while the outlines 

of the Hall of Fame grew under her fingers, 
but he cared nothing about seeing her fill in the 
background with piled-up apartment houses. For 
a time he lazily followed the course of the surface 
cars crawling the length of Inwood Valley; then 
he kept his eyes glued on the opening in the hill 
where the subway trains popped from under- 
ground into the sunlight. Presently those delights 
palled, and he rose, yawning widely and stretch- 
ing his arms behind his head, “Say, sis, this is too 
slow; I’m going to explore,” he announced. 

Jane nodded absently, and Jimmy swung over 
the edge of the cliff. The underbrush was as thick 
and tangled as any in the Adirondacks, but Jimmy 
expected no thrills. When a molly cottontail 








the solemn pause and the great moment. Before | 


promised to be a faithful husband to the girl he | 


that in July, 1918, he witnessed the following cir- | 


bounded away down the hill, he panted after her, 
dodging round rocks, scrambling through bushes, 
and finally tumbling headlong when his foot caught 
in a trailing vine. 

His wind was all gone, and as he lay still to get 
his breath he heard a queer noise in the hill behind 
him. It was not really one sound but rather a ined- 
ley of cries, whines and barks. He was on his feet 
in an instant, poking and prying into a clump of 
| brier bushes. Forcing his way through it, he found 
| an opening in the cliff, and crawled into it. 
Bedlam greeted him, and his eyes grew big with 
| wonder. On the floor of the cave, deep with broken 
| sticks, dead leaves and well-gnawed bones, were 
| thirty or forty puppies of all ages, snarling and 
| whining with hunger. The half-grown puppies 
| growled and showed their teeth, but the tiniest 
| ones climbed on Jimmy and licked his hands. He 
| was divided between fear and joy when a menac- 
{ing growl made him turn quickly to the mouth of 
| the cave. There stood a bristling mother dog. 
| Driving the dog away with stones and sticks, 
| Jimmy crawled out, carrying under each arm one 
| of the littlest puppies. 

Jane listened to his story calmly, much too 
calmly, Jimmy thought. But not so the owner of 
the big Hill Cottage where they were visiting. 

“A cave full of dogs? Where? Can you lead me 
to it?” 

Jimmy could, and he did. The biggest puppies 
were gone, but fifteen little ones still frisked 
among the leaves. Some were almost pure collie, 
others were crossbreeds, showing bulldog, setter, 
mastiff and “‘houn’-dawg”’ blood. With the help of 
a neighbor, they cleaned out the cave and blocked 
the entrance with rocks. : 

Much to his surprise, Jimmy found himself a 
hero. He had stumbled on the lair of the wild dogs 
that by night had ranged New York City from 
181st Street to 202d Street. They had killed chick- 
| ens, ducks, pet dogs and cats, once even a bleating 

calf. 
Slinking shapes had pursued belated visitors 
| hurrying to the subway station, and once a great 
brute had rushed at a woman and her escort, to 
| be driven away only by shots from a revolver. 


| e¢° 
| A PRAYER FOR A LITTLE HOME 


God send us a little home, 
| ‘To come back to, when we roam. 


Low walls, and fluted tiles, , 
Wide windows, a view for miles. 


| Red firelight and deep chairs, 
| Small white beds upstairs— 


Great talk in little nooks, 
Dim colors, rows of books. 


| One picture on each wall, 
| 














Not many things at all. 

God send us a little ground, 
| Tall trees standing round. 
Homely flowers in brown sod, 
Overhead, thy stars, O God. 
God bless, when winds blow, 
Our home, and all we know. 


Florence Bone in the London Spectator 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


T: IS is Punch’s idea of an evening in a sub- 
urban home in 1930, when the aéroplane has 
become as familiar as the automobile. 

“You’re late, John,’ said Millie. 

“Yes, dear; I missed the five-forty D. H. from 
the Battersea Park take-off. Jones brought me 
home on that neat little knockabout spad he’s 
just bought. Small two-seater, you know. Then I 
, walked from the ’drome just to stretch myself. 
Those planettes cramp you so!” 

“Oh, I’d just love to have an aéroplanette like 
that!’ exclaimed Millie. “Mrs. Smith says she 
simply couldn’t do without hers now She can pop 
up to town, do her shopping and get back in an 
afternoon.” 

“Um—yes,”’ calculated John. “Less than seventy 
miles.” 

{ “And that pilot of theirs,’ went on Millie, 
| “seems just as safe with the ‘pup’ as he is with 
their great twin-engined bus.” 

“Yes,” said John; “must be quite an undertak- 
| ing getting Smith’s triplane on the sky way. It’s 
useful fora family party, though. I hear he packed 
twenty or thirty into it for the picnic at John-o’- 
Groat’s last week. By the way, aren’t the Robin- 
sons coming to dinner?” 

“Yes, you’d better hurry up and change,” said 
Millie. 

The Robinsons were very up-to-date people, 
John decided, as they sat down to the meal. He 
had not met them before. 

“Very glad to know such near neighbors,” he 
said cordially. “Why, it can’t be more than forty 
miles to your place, I should think.” 

“It is just forty-seven kilometers, to be exact,” 
Robinson volunteered. “We did it without any 
trouble at all in something under twenty minutes.” 

“Quite good flying I call that,’”’ said John. 

“We came by the valley route, too,”’ put in Mrs. 
Robinson. “John was good enough 
to consider my wretched air-pocket 
nerves rather than his petrol.” 

“It’s a couple of miles farther,” ex- 
plained Robinson, “but my wife isn’t 
such a stout flyer as her mother, 
though the old lady is over seventy. 
My pilot was bringing her from town 
last week,—took the Dorking-Leith 
Hill airway, you know, always bumpy 
over there,—and I suppose from all 
accounts he must have dropped her 
a hundred feet plumb, side-slipped 
and got into a spinning dive and only 
pulled the old bus out again when 
they could count the furrows in a 
ploughed field. The old lady just 
leaned forward in her seat and, when 
James had adjusted his headpiece, 

| she tapped him on the shoulder and 
| coolly reprimanded him for stunting 
| without orders.” 
| With the dessert came letters by 
| the late air post. 

“Oh, please excuse me,” said Millie, 
as she took them from the maid. “I 
see there’s a reply from auntie—the 
Edinburgh aunt, you know,” she ex- 
plained. “I wrote her this morning, 
imploring her to come over to-morrow 
for the bazaar.” 

“What my wife’s aunt doesn’t know 
about flying isn’t worth knowing,” 
remarked John, “and she’ll never see 
forty again. How’s that for an up-to- 
date aunt?” 

Just at that moment a peculiar 
noise, evidently very near the house, 
arrested the attention of the party. 











“Sounded like something breaking,’’ said Millie. 
John had already gone out to investigate. 

In a minute or two he reappeared, ushering in 
a jolly old gentleman in a flying suit. 

“A thousand pardons, Mrs. Green,” said the new 
arrival. “John collected me in the paddock. Ha! 
ha! you know my theory about the paddock.” 

“‘Well, the theory’s smashed, anyhow,” said 
John decisively, ‘‘and so’s my fence.” 

“No! no! I won’t hear of it,” laughed Brown; 
“T admit the fence, but not the theory. You see,” 
he went on, turning to Mrs. Robinson, “I’ve always 
insisted, as Green knows, that there’s plenty of 
landing space in his paddock, provided you do it 
up wind. The fact is | was a couple of points out 
in my reckoning and so failed to stop the old bus 
short of the fence. You know, Green,” he added, 
with an injured air, “you ought to have a wind- 
pointer so there’d be no doubt about it.” 

“Just to encourage reckless old gentlemen to 
smash up my premises, I suppose,” retorted John. 
“But I admit I found some consolation for my 
smashed fence when I observed the pathetic ap- 
pearance of your under carriage after your famous 
landing.” 

So .2 


ESAU WOOD AND HIS WOOD SAW 


7 7 an ean do queer things with the English 
language, as we have more than once given 
examples to prove. Here is another puzzler 

from Capper’s Weekly. It is easy enough to read 

it, but have it read aloud to you and see what you 
make of it. 

Esau Wood sawed wood. 

Esau Wood would saw wood. 

All the wood Esau Wood saw Esau Wood would 
saw. In other words, all the wood Esau saw to 
saw Esau sought to saw. 

Oh, the wood Wood would saw! And oh, the 
wood saw with which Wood would saw wood! 

But one day Wood’s wood saw would saw no. 
wood, and thus the wood Wood sawed was not the 
wood Wood would saw if Wood’s wood saw would 
saw wood. 

Now, Wood would saw wood with a wood saw 
that would saw wood, so Esau sought a saw that 
would saw wood. 

One day Esau saw a saw saw wood as no other 
wood saw Wood saw would saw wood. 

In fact, of all the wood saws Wood ever saw saw 
wood Wood never saw a wood saw that would 
saw wood as the wood saw Wood saw saw wood 
would saw wood, and I never saw a wood saw that 
would saw as the wood saw Wood saw would saw 
until I saw Esau Wood saw wood with the wood 
saw Wood saw saw wood. 

Now Wood saws wood with the wood saw Wood 
saw saw wood. 

Oh, the wood the wood saw Wood saw would saw! 

Oh, the wood Wood’s woodshed would shed when 
Wood would saw wood with the wood saw Wood 
saw saw wood! 

Finally, no man knows how much wood the 
wood saw Wood saw would saw, if the wood 
saw Wood saw would saw all the wood the wood 
saw Wood saw would saw. 
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IT WORKED 


JAPANESE, Mr. Aisaku Waseda, discusses 
A Japanese humor in the Tourist, and offers 
the following selection: 

Said an innkeeper’s wife to her husband: 

“The guest who came this evening carries a 
package that seems to contain things of great 
value. I wish he would leave it behind.” 

“T have a good idea,” said the husband. “TI will 
give him a great deal of mydga.” 

The innkeéper carried out his plan and gave 
myoga, a spicy vegetable supposed to produce 
forgetfulness, in abundance to the guest with soup 
and with vegetables, and soon after the guest had 
departed he hopefully inspected the room. There 
was no trace of the coveted baggage. 

The landlady began to scoff at the inefficacy of 
myodga as an oblivion producer, but her husband 
admonished her not to lose faith so easily. 

“The mydga has had its effect,” he declared. 

“What do you mean?” demanded the woman. 

“Why, he forgot to pay his bill,” replied the 
husband. 

eo ¢ 


REALLY HEAVY FOOD 
Ti E British Tommy takes his hardships lightly 


if we are to believe half the stories that came 
back from the front. One such represents two 
artillerists discussing some trench pudding that 
they had looked forward to as a treat, but that came 
to them half cooked and soggy. 
“This ’ere puddin’ ain’t half ’eavy stuff,” said 
Alf with a grimace. ’ 
“Oh, that’s nothing!” replied Bill. “My missus 
made some pudding one day that we couldn’t eat; 
so she gave it to our ducks. A few minutes later 
a little neighbor boy knocked at the door and 





said, ‘Missus Jones, yer ducks have sunk!’ ” 


DRAWN BY PAUL MASON 





AN UNEXPECTED RETURN 
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SENSE AND CENTS 
BY JULIA A. KENNEDY 
Two lads I know called Jack and Joe, 
As like as lads can be, 


In almost all respects; in one, 
They differ utterly. 


For when they make ten cents or so, 
From papers that they sell, 
Jack says, “That cents make dollars 


Tow, 
A lad of sense knows well.” 


So in his bank he drops his cents; 
Not one he leaves outside; 

Then hastens off to earn more cents 
And slip them in with pride. 


But Joe,—it has to be confessed 
No bank at all needs he; ; 

“For cents were made to spend,” he says, 
“‘And that’s good sense to me.” 


With cents in hand he hails a friend; 
Straight to the shops they run ; 

On lollipops and lemon drops 
He spends his cents for fun. 


Ah, me! I hope the lads you know 
Are well betwixt these two: 

With sense enough to spend some cents 
And sense to save cents, too. 
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THE YEAST THAT WAS 
TOO GOOD 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


IM was ready to go to Mary Hill’s party 
J long before it was time to start. 

‘‘While you are waiting,’’ said his 
mother, ‘‘suppose you run down to Mrs. 
Henry’s with this little pitcher and ask her 
to send me some of her good yeast. ’’ 

Jim ran off on his errand, but he forgot 
all about the pitcher; so Mrs. Henry put 
the yeast into a bottle, which she care- 
fully corked. 

When Jim was about halfway home he 
saw two older boys playing by the brook 
that ran through the meadow. ¥ 

‘*We are sailing ships! ’’ called Petey 
Barnes. ‘‘Come here, Jim, and see them go 
down to the Atlantic Ocean. ’’ 

‘“They are bound for Europe with 
wheat,’’ Bennie Logan explained. 

Jim strolled over to the brook. 

‘* You’re mighty dressed -up looking,’’ 
said Petey. 

Jim thrust the bottle of yeast hastily into 
his pocket. ‘‘I’m going to my cousin’s 
party,’’ he said. But two minutes later he 
was busy rigging up a bark ship of his own. 

He was leaning over the edge of the brook, 
about to launch the Birchbark, as he had 
named the vessel, when all at once some- 
thing went bang! right behind him. The 
noise was so sudden and so loud that the 
three boys almost fell over into the water. 

‘*A gun!’’ said Petey. 

“Tt sounded like a cannon!’’ cried Ben- 
nie. His eyes were as round as saucers. 

Jim straightened up. ‘‘ Ho!’’ he said. 
‘*Don’t you know dynamite when you hear 
it? They are blasting over yonder.’’ He 
thrust his hands deep into his pockets. 

The right hand came out again as if a bee 
had stung it. Every finger was dripping 
with something bubbly and white. 

The other boys began to shout with laugh- 
ter. ‘‘Look at his dynamite!’’ they cried. 
‘*What have you got in your pocket, Jim?’’ 

‘*Tt’s y-y-yeast,’’ said Jim; ‘‘but I didn’t 
know it would shoot. ’’ 

It will, though, if it is good yeast and is 
kept in a warm place like a pocket. The 
sound the boys heard was the cork flying 
out of the bottle. Jim’s new suit was a sight. 
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DRAWINGS BY CLARA DOONER 
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When Susan takes her 
children out 

She chooses cloudy days 
—no doubt 

Because one child is 
made of wax, 

And sunshine would un- 
shape her; 


SalI 
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Words and Music by G. F. Wilson 
Maestoso. Tempo di Marcia 
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sailed far a-way o’er the wild stormy sea Tofind an un-known land, 
—__/ 


Molto ritard. 


sailed far a-way o’er a wildstorm-y sea To find an un-known land. 
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Molto ritard. 








His mother could not help smiling when 
he came home and told his story. 

‘*Mrs. Henry’s good yeast was a little too 
good, ’’ she said, as she began to clean Jim’s 
suit. 

Jim had to wear his old clothes to the 
party, and, although he had a good deal of 
fun, he kept listening for a bang! that he 
half expected to hear at any moment. 
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HOW A TOWN WAS SAVED 
BY A CLOCK 
BY OLIVE A. SMITH 


N the old days when every city had to 
] be well guarded the ancient town of 
Basel, in Switzerland, was surrounded 
by a high wall. There was only one gate. 
Beside it stood a tower with a clock in it, 
and at the foot of the tower lived the old 
man who was the keeper of the gate. It was 
his business to be always on the watch, 
that no enemy might get into the town. 

The old man did his duty so well that for 
years no harm came to the city; but inside 
it were traitors who had long planned to 
turn it over to its enemies. The old guardian 
suspected that evil was hanging over the 
city, but there were no soldiers to help him, 
and so he could do nothing but watch and 
listen. 

One night, when all the lights of the town 
had been put out, the old man’s keen eyes 
caught sight of shadows skulking near the 
tower. He knew it was the traitors, and 
that they were there for no good purpose. 

It was even then nearly midnight, and 
his sharp ears caught the whisper, ‘‘When 
the clock strikes twelve.’’ That meant, of 
course, that the stroke of twelve had been 
agreed upon as the signal for the traitors to 
fling open the gate and deliver the town into 
the hands of its enemies. 

The old man, listening in his little room, 
wondered what he should do. He had little 
strength himself, and there was no time to 
get help. 

At last, when it lacked only five minutes 
of midnight, he thought of a plan. Climbing 
the stairs of the tower as fast as he could, 
he groped his way to the clock and opened 
its case with trembling hands. 

A little later one long clear note struck 
from the top of the tower. Only one, then 
silence. The old man, leaning from the 
window, heard excited whispers below. 

‘*Why doesn’t it go on striking?’’ 

**Could we have slept while we waited ?’’ 

The sharpness of that one solemn stroke 
on the silent air frightened the traitors. 
They crept away, sulky and fearful, in the 
darkness. Outside the gate the waiting 
enemy also heard the stroke, and after a 
time they went away bewildered. 

The next morning the mayor sent to the 
gatekeeper to ask why the clock was an hour 
fast. When he heard what had happened, he 
ordered a great celebration in honor of the 
eld man who had saved the town. Later on, 
the people set up a figure over the gate of 
the city to make them remember their deliv- 
erance: a curious figure that once in so often 
stuck out its tongue, as if to mock the 
memory of the traitors whose plans the 
quick wit of the old man had spoiled. 

As for the clock itself, it was never set 
back. From that time on it remained an 
hour fast, in memory of the time when its 
single stroke saved the town. 
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But if a raindrop falls, 
why then 

She turns and hurries 
home again. 

One child is made of 
wax — but ten 

Are made of tissue 
paper! 
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Always 
Look Well 


Some shoes lose their shape after they’ve 
been worn a fewtimes. Notsowith Ameri- 
can Boy Shoes. They look nice as long as 
they last—and they last a long time. 


Ymertcan Jo. 


Shoes 


“‘For School—For Play—For Holiday” 


fe 


are the result of a special study of the boy’s 
needs and a product which has led its class 
for 20 years. 


American Boy Shoes will suit you today just as 
well as they suited father 20 years ago. They al- 
ways look well and feel fine and you can g 
American Boy Shoes in either light ws. 
or heavy weight, black or tan, S 


time. They cost no more 
than some other shoes that 
you wouldn’t like nearly so 
well, 


Tell mother the next 
time you buy shoes that 
ou want American 
y Shoes. You are 
sure to like them. You'll 
say, “‘This is the finest 
pair of shoes I ever 
wore.”” Remember the 
name—American Boy. 


Merchant 
who offers 
you 
“American 
American Boy 


Shoe Co. 
Dept. Y. C. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
DEALERS: 
Samples at our 
expense both 
ways. 








TART A GARAGE 
Th ds of i good for $200 to 








$500 per month profit. Learn the business 
in this, the greatest and most proficient 
motor car school in America. No previous exper- 
ience required. Thousands. have learned here in 
6 to 8 weeks and now making good as garage-owners 
and managers. Our big free book explains all. 
Write for it NOW. 


RAHE’S AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 


2099 Oak Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Here’s the Oil, Boys! 
Every boy needs good, pure 3-in-One Oil to 

lubricate his roller and ice skates, bicycle, 

gun, fishing reel, automatic tools. 
makes all light mech- 

3-in-One anisms work smooth 
and easy. Never gums or dries out. 

3-in-One is fine for baseball gloves and 
mitts. Keeps them soft and pliable. Makes 
the ball stick when you catch it. Preserves 
the leather—prevents rotting and ripping. 

Sold at all stores. East of the Rocky 

Mountain States, 15c, 25c and 60c in bottles; 

also in 30c Handy Oil Cans. 

FREE to every boy, a liberal sample of 

3-in-One and. Dictionary of Uses. 

3-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIB.Broadway, N.Y. 


























A RANGE 


bicycle and know you have the best. 
Buy amachine you can prove before 
posnpting. Select from 44 a, 
colors an 61ze8 amous 
ey “Ranger’”’ line. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
days’ trial. NO EXPEN: to you if, 
after trial, you do not keep it. 
—\ EASY PAYM if desired, at a 
small advance over our Special 
Factory-to-Rider cash prices. 
WRITE TODAY for our big cata- 
log showing our complete line of 
Ranger bicycles, TIRES, sundries 
and parts, rn our wonderful 
new offers and liberal terms. 
not buy until you know 
can do for you. A postal 
everything. 


MEA CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. B-50, Chicago 


Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 
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FIGHTING ARCTIC FROST 


| the Alaskan trapper, as a contributor to Out- 


Ip | Pitte at hands and feet continually threaten 


| ing can testify. 1 froze my left foot, he writes, 
one morning when the temperature was thirty 

degrees below zero. I had broken through ice up 
|-to my armpits, in a woodless part of the cafion. The 
| first thought that enters your head when you break 
| through the ice is fire. If I ever ran for my life, it 
| was after I had wriggled out of that treacherous 
| current. 

When I reached timber I managed to fumble 
through the pockets of my frozen clothes and get 
out my match bottle. 1 drew the cork with my 
teeth and shook out three or four matches into the 
frozen mitten of my right hand. I scratched them 
on the hood of my parka and soon had a tittle 
blaze of birch bark and dry twigs. Even then [ 
was mortally afraid that my hands would freeze 
solid before I could cut wood enough to save my 
life. But dry spruce makes a quick fire, and I soon 
felt safe and comfortable. 

When I left the fire I overlooked one important 
fact— my woolen stockings were not thoroughly 
dry. Before I had traveled two miles I had to try 
snowshoeing in my stocking feet and, finding that 
experiment a failure, started to build another fire. 
The ravine at that point offered green cottonwood 
and greener spruce and white birch. The best I 
could get was a tiny birch fire that nearly drove 
me mad. I tried to put my shoepack on my suffer- 
ing foot, but the leather was frozen solid. 

About a mile farther up the ravine a coal pros- 
pector had a cabin, and I decided to make my way 
to the shelter. The prospector saw me coming, and 
diagnosed my case as a frozen foot. He ran out 
for a pan of snow while I ripped the outer sock 
with my knife. I tapped the floor with my toes; 
there was no sensation, and the sound produced 
was like rapping two bones together. The foot was 
frozen solid. The prospector applied snow for 
twenty minutes before 1 could wriggle my toes. 

That evening, when I returned to my cabin with 
my face twisted with pain, | made a solemn vow 
that.I would never again visit my trap line with- 
out an extra pair of socks in my pack. 
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A CARIBOU MIGRATION 
Tire great migration of caribou herds from 


their winter feeding grounds in the sheltered 

valleys south of the Churchill River to their 
summer pastures in the Great Barrens began, 
according to the Minneapolis Journal, on Mareh 
25. The northward trek of the arctic deer is always 
a sign that spring is close at hand. As a prophetic 
sign, it is as sure as the appearance of the first 
robin in more southern latitudes. 

Jules Lemoyne, a Hudson’s Bay Company trap- 
per, who arrived early at Athabaska Landing with 
his winter catch of furs from the Artillery Lake 
country, was the first to bring the news that the car- 
ibou had started their thousand-mile journey back 
to the tundra pastures. One morning he was awak- 
ened, he said, by a big noise. He thought it was a 
storm tearing through the forest or the iee break- 
ing up in the lake; but he discovered that it was 
made by the caribou rattling and clashing their 
horns together. The valley and hills were black 
with the herds that poured in a solid stream out of 
the south into the north. It took the caribou four- 
teen days and nights, Lemoyne declared, to pass 
his camp. 

The number of the caribou in the north country 
in Canada has been variously estimated. A num- 
ber of competent authorities, including Inspector 
Pelletier of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
whose patrol formerly extended from Hudson 
Bay to Great Slave Lake, estimated them at sixty 
millions. Ernest Thompson Seton, in 1906, admitted 
that that figure might be correct, but gave thirty 
millions as a safe estimate. 
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WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF A 
GERMAN OFFICER 


N illuminating picture of German gratitude 
appears in a group of anecdotes collected 
by Mr. Robinson Smith and published in 

the London World’s Work. During the battle of 
Ermeton sur Biert, wrote the narrator, a Bel- 
gian, the Col. Count von Enlenburg, was seriously 
wounded at the door of our chéteau. His men 
carried him to the ambulance that my sisters had 
established in the courtyard, and he remained 
there four days, after which he was evacuated to 
the lazaret of St. Gérard. 

The day after his departure a great personage, 
covered with decorations down to his waist and 
surrounded by a brilliant staff, came in a carriage 
and four to thank my sisters for the care they had 
given the illustrious count. On taking leave, with 
many bows, he perceived, near the door, a stand 
in which we kept our walking sticks, two of which 
had gold knobs and were worth more than five 
louis apiece. He chose the two from among the 
lot and said a word to his ordnance officer, who 
handed us a paper on which he had written, “Good 
for two sticks.” They rode away in great pomp 
and dignity. 
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A MOTHER’S ADVICE 


HERE is a vein of true philosophy in the 
Russian even of the peasant class—though 
it is a philosophy that too easily degenerates 
into. fatalism. In Ivan Speaks, by Mme. Fedor- 
chenko, we read of a soldier who told what were 
the parting words of his mother when he was 
called to leave his home: 
“Our mother sent for us all. I came from the fac- 
tory, and these were her words: 
“*Live, my son, long; but live so that your life 
may not seem long to anyone else.’ ’”’ 
Could a better sermon be preached in fewer 
words? 
<I 


GRACEFULLY PHRASED 


BRITISH railway official tells of the tourist 

A in Ireland who left the train at every sta- 

tion and went ahead to the luggage van to 

ask if his trunk were safe. After the sixth time the 

exasperated guard replied: 

“Begorra, I wish the Lord had made ye an ele- 

phant instead of an ass, and then you’d always 
have your trunk in front ef you.” 
















**Mine isn’t 
just butter—it’s 
“Beech-Nut!’** 
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8 What I Said to Mother: 


SAID to her, ‘‘Something’s the matter in the pantry— 
there isn’t any Beech-Nut Peanut Butter there.’’ 

So she told the grocery man to bring a jar right away. She 
always keeps some, because I like it and because she says it 
does me good. 

If there isn’t any Beech-Nut Peanut Butter in your pantry, 
have your mother get a jar. But tell her to get the Beech-Nut 
kind because that hasn’t any grit in it and isn’t bitter. 
BeecH-Nut PackiInG COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
‘*Foods of Finest Flavor"’ 
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“8” Combination 
Aluminum Cooking Set 


ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils 
that will go a long way toward 
satisfying the desire of every house- 
keeper for a complete aluminum 
kitchen outfit. The Set consists of 
four pieces, so made that they fit 
together perfectly in various com- 
binations to form ezgh¢ different uten- 
sils. Each piece is of solid aluminum 
that cannot flake or rust off like 
enamel. This Set is one of the most 
attractive as well as most practical 
articles we have ever offered. The 
Set will make 
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6-Quart Covered Kettle 
6-Quart Preserving Kettle Colander 
2%-Quart Double Boiler Steam Cooker 
2%-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 


Double Roaster 


The eight combinations made by 
this Set would cost at least $7.50 
if purchased separately. 


How To Get This Fine Set 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Companion 
(not for any member of your household), with 75 cents extra, and we will 
send you one of these “8” Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. This Set 
will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If 
parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you 
should send us for a three-pound 1 
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NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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ed weekly per for all the family. 

4c BS Hy price fs is $2.50 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States or Canada , and $3.60 to foreign coun- 

tries. Entered at Se Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter 





A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Kenewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
rom paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

oO 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
ctentineeennaneenl 





THE NAILS 


AILS, which the Carnivora use as claws 
to seize with, and the Herbivora use 
as hoofs on which to walk, in man 
serve only to support and stiffen the 
ends of the fingers and toes. The nor- 
mal nail, which is not often seen, is 

slightly curved from side to side and from end to 
end; it is smooth on its surface and somewhat 
transparent; and, except in the crescent-shaped 
white portion at the base, which is called the 
lunule, it shows the pink color of the nail bed be- 
neath. On many persons’ nails, the lunule is well 
marked on only two or three of the fingers of each 
hand, but it almost always appears on the thumb 
nails. Often, too, longitudinal ridges mark the 
surface of the whole nail. After a severe illness 
there is usually a transverse groove, which is the 
result of defective nutrition of the root—the newly 
forming portion—during the illness. Since the fin- 
ger nails grow at the rate of from one thirty-second 
to one sixteenth of an inch a week, such a groove 
takes from two to four months to work down to 
the end of the nail. 

The nails may be deformed in various ways. 
When very thin, they are often flattened or hol- 
lowed out instead of convex, and are called spoon 
nails. They may be abnormally thick and show 
exaggerated curves, especially in a longitudinal 
direction. Victims of tuberculosis or of chronic 
heart disease often have such nails, which make 
the ends of the fingers look as if they were hyper- 
trophied ; physicians call them Hippocratic fingers 
because the first description of them is found in 
the writings of Hippocrates, “the father of med- 
icine.”’ You should push back the skin round the 
nail gently with a wooden toothpick or a towel 
after washing your hands, and you should never 
cut it off. The practice of cutting it off leads to 
hangnails or fissures in the skin fold at the root or 
side of the nail, which are not only painful but 
which may become infected and result in a “‘run- 
around,” or inflammation, that in extreme cases 
involves the entire root and undersurface of the 
nail and causes it to be shed. The presence of 
white spots or lines on the nails is not uncommon. 
It is thought to be the result of slight injury, but 
we do not know surely what causes it. 

The nails are subject to various diseases. Ring- 
worm sometimes attacks the nails of children, and 
eczema and other skin diseases sometimes invade 
the nail bed and affect the nails secondarily. Warts 
at the sides of the nails or under the free edge 
sometimes cause much pain and annoyance. You 
should pare the nails about once a week with a 
sharp knife or small scissors, and use the file only 
to round off rough places left by the cutting. If the 
nails are brittle, you often can help them by fre- 
quent applications of vaseline. 
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“POOR ENID!” 


ID you know that Enid Elliott is having 
a perfectly dreadful summer, Cousin 
Lou?” said Betty, curling herself cosily 
at the far end of the couch. “‘She’s had 
to give up lots of things because she 
couldn’t be spared if her Aunt Laura 

had a bad day; and now, at the last minute, it looks 

doubtful if she can get away to Sue Carter’s house 
party. Why, it’ll be half spoiled for all of us if 

Enid isn’t there, and Enid will be simply sick with 

disappointment! Poor Enid!” 

“Poor Aunt Laura, too, it seems to me,” ob- 
served Cousin Louise dryly. 

“Oh, well—yes, of course, in a way,’ assented 
Betty, “but you needn’t pity her too much, Cousin 
Lou, and I’m not a hard-hearted wretch because I 
don’t put her first. She doesn’t really suffer. She’s 
just feeble and sort of miserable, and Mrs. Elliott 
thinks she needs a lot of care. She waits on her 
hand and foot, and expects Enid to help.” 

**Wouldn’t Enid expect to help even if she were 
not obviously expected to?” inquired Cousin Lou. 

“Why, I suppose so. Certainly she does help, 
and she doesn’t complain, either, but she can’t 
keep from showing that it’s pretty hard sometimes 
to be so much tied down. Everybody pities her; 
I’m not the only one.” To her own surprise, Betty 
spoke defensively. 

“It is hard,” Cousin Louise agreed promptly. 
“Pll echo your ‘poor Enid!’ and add, ‘poor Lucy 
Elliott!’ and most of all, ‘poor Aunt Laura!’—if she 
knows that any member of the household regards 
her as merely a burden; poor Aunt Laura in- 
deed!” 

“Oh, Enid would never let her see —” began | 
Betty hastily. | 

“T hope not; but young girls are pretty trans- | 
parent, and Laura—I knew her at school long ago | 
—Laura wasn’t dull-witted then, and I don’t be- 
lieve she is now. It’s queer, Betty,’’ Cousin Louise 
went on thoughtfully, ‘“‘but nowadays the family 
often gets more sympathy than the invalid. There 
is a disposition to regard the sick person’s dis- 
comfort or weakness as inevitable, just because 
sickness is sickness, but to feel, without quite 
realizing it, of course, that the others would be 
much more comfortable if only the invalid hadn’t 

inconsiderately fallen sick. 

“Do you know, I have an idea that that is one 
of the drawbacks to the very great benefit that 
our trained nurses and experienced attendants are 
in the care of the sick. When they’re not to be had, 
































duty of the family to do their own nursing that it 
used to. We recognize the duty, but we are likely 
to consider it a hardship. No doubt, sometimes 
it is; sometimes the family does deserve as much | 
sympathy as the invalid—occasionally, even more. 
But it’s not an easy thing to be sick a long time, 
Betty, even for an invalid who doesn’t actually 
suffer, especially for a woman who isn’t of a pas- 
sive nature. Laura used to be so energetic; and 
when Lucey Elliott’s children were young, she did 
enough to earn over and over any care that Lucy 
can give her now.” 

“| didn’t mean to be unkind; but I’ve certainly 


been stupid,” conceded Betty penitently. “ Poor 
Aunt Laura!” 
“That’s better!” said Cousin Louise. “There’s 


another thing, too, Betty. Be sympathetic with 
Enid—it is hard for a young girl to lose a good | 
time like Sue’s house party—but don’t aid, abet | 
or suggest self-pity. It’s worse than sickness if it 
ever becomes a habit, and it’s amazingly hard to 
cure.” 

“I suppose Enid és a little inclined to be sorry 
for herself,’’ acknowledged Betty. 

“Then,” said Cousin Louise briskly, with one of 
her unexpected lapses into slang, “it’s up to her 
friends to cheer her up, but not to be too sorry for 


her.” 
o 8 


ADVENTURES WITH YOUNG 
GENIUSES 


0-DAY Mischa Elman is a rich man, says 

Prof. Leopold von Auer, formerly the Russian 

court violinist, in an article in the American 
Magazine, but on the night when | first saw him he 
was a poor boy only ten or eleven years old. With 
his father, a teacher in a Russian village near } 
Kiev, he had come to Elizavetgrad, a town in-south- 
ern Russia where I was to spend the night. They 
arrived shortly before it was time to begin my 
recital, and I could not hear the boy then; but 
after the concert, as I had to leave very early the 
next morning, I told him to play while I packed | 
for the journey. | 

When he began I stopped my packing and ex- 
claimed in astonishment, “Is it possible!’”’ When 
he had finished I sat down and wrote to the di- 
rector of the Conservatoire at Petrograd the letter 
that got Elman a scholarship. His father was so 
poor that he could not support the boy away from 
home, but fortunately I found some people who 
helped him to live while he studied, although his 
life was far from comfortable. 

At that time, although Jewish pupils of the Con- 
servatoire could live in the metropolis, their par- 
ents were not allowed to leave their own districts. 
But it was necessary that Elman’s father be with 
him,—the boy was so very young,—and I asked 
the minister of the interior, the famous Plehve, 
who was afterwards killed by revolutionists, to 
permit this. I had great difficulty in arranging 
the matter; indeed it was no easy matter to see 
Plehve at all; but finally I got the necessary per- 
mission. 

Efrem Zimbalist came to my house with his 
mother about eight o’clock one chilly autumn 
morning. They both appeared nearly frozen, and 
when I inquired the reason for their early call, 
the boy began to cry. He told me they had been 
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You can save money by wearing W. L. Douglas 


shoes, the best known shoes in the world. Sold 
by 106 W. L. Douglas own stores and over 9000 


wes $3°° $900 





price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best 
shoes in style, comfort and -service that can be 
produced for the price. 

The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 


guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same 


| Best in the World 
$4.00,$4.50,$5.00 





everywhere—they cost no more in San Fran- CAUTION 
cisco than they do in New York. Insist upon having 
W.L.Douglas shoes 


W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own 
stores direct to the wearer at one — All 
middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are 
eliminated. By this method of marketing our 
shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the wearer shoes at 
the lowest possible cost. 


W.L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in 
this country. They are the leaders everywhere. 
W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
made throughout of the finest leather the 
market affords, with a style endorsed by the 
leaders of America’s fashion centers; they 
combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. 

W. L. Douglas sh by the highest paid, 
skilled sh ers, the direction and super- 
vision of experienced men, all working with an hon- 


est determination to make the best shoes for the 
Price that money can buy. 


with his name and 
price stamped on 
the bottom. 











If W. L. Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 

Write for Illustrated 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mail. 


Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 


157 “—— STREET, 
ROCKTON, MASS. 
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“SAMMIES’” VEST POCKET 
TELESCOPE 


HIS NEW optical invention comes at 

a most opportune time. The demand 
for field glasses has been so great that 
none are to be obtained except at exor- 
bitant prices. Dispensing with the costly 
metal tubes and putting practically the 
entire cost into the lenses, the. “Sam- 
mies’” Vest Pocket Telescope compares 
in magnifying power with instruments 
3 , ’ costing several times as much. It is a 
Magnifying power equals a high-cost binocular practical, serviceable Telescope intended 
for the use of soldiers, Boy Scouts, hunters and travelers. Each lens is mounted 
in a heavy zylonite rim, provided with a convenient handle. A two-pocket, 
black leather case is included. Weighs but an ounce—fits the vest pocket. 


How to Get the Telescope 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Com- 
panion, with 25 cents extra, and we will send you “Sammies’” Vest Pocket 
Telescope, postpaid. Or sold for $1.75, postpaid. 


NOTE. The Telescope is offered only to present Companion subscribers to pay them for getting a sew subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ment, springs, net- 

ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
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Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 
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Use Cuticura Soap 
To Clear Y our Skin 


All druggist; Soap 25, Ointment 3 & 50, Talcum B. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Bosten.”” 
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_. pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
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BASTIAN BROS. CO. 

106 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 









You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 309 Bogue Building, Indi i 
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THE OWL ART SHOPS, 393 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 

















forced to pass the night in the streets because his 
mother had not permission to live in the metrop- 
olis. She had come to seek lodgings for him,—he, | 
too, was —e »—but the police had prevented 
her from even getting shelter for the night. 

I wrote a letter to the prefect of police, explain- 
ing that it was necessary that the mother stay with 
her son for a time, and in courtesy to me she was 
allowed to remain in Petrograd one week. She 
found a lodging for her boy, and then went away. 
Not only the young genius but the father and the 
mother of genius also had hardship to bear. But 
that boy who spent his first night as a student 
wandering with his mother about the streets of 
Petrograd, shelterless and half frozen, was one 
of the few to win the final diploma in the full 
course at the Conservatoire. 

SO: 
MARKED IMPROVEMENT 

ITTLE Beryl, aged ten, was a very pretty and 

L intelligent girl, but she had one fault—she 

was inclined to be vain. At every available 
opportunity she gazed at herself complacently in 
the looking-glass. Her fond papa noticed that the 
habit was growing upon her and took upon him- 
self the duty of correcting it. 

““Why do you always look in the glass?” he 
asked. 

“TI was just thinking how nice I looked,” an- 
swered Beryl. 

“You mustn’t be so vain, child. Remember we 
are all as nature made us.” 

“Did nature make you, papa?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then,” said Beryl, looking at him and then at 
her reflection in the mirror, “don’t you think na- 
ture is turning out better work than she used to?” | 

es 
OVERSHADOWED 

N indirect plea for the dignified but plain 
A pulpit setting of former years comes from 
the London Nation, which tells about a 
worthy Scotsman who was a member of a great 
church, Although the building was imposingly or- 
namented and the atmosphere reverential, he did 

not enjoy the services. 

“But,” asked a friend, ‘‘what do you find to dis- |= 
like in the service?” 

‘*T’ll tell ye,” the Scotsman replied. ‘The pastor | 
is a fine mon, but he cries too freely when he 
preaches. Too sentimental, ye ken.” 

“And maybe ye wodna be sentimental,’”’ the 
friend retorted, ‘“‘when ye got up in sae fine a 
place with sae little ye could say.” 

a 
A KNOWING DOG 
MAN who had patiently listened to some 
A anecdotes of canine sagacity cleared his 
throat and related this remarkable story: 

There was a dog that made a practice of taking 
an afternoon nap on his master’s bed. Having 
been chastised for displaying such poor manners, 
, he resorted to the trick of jumping down when he 

heard steps approaching and of stretching out on 
the floor with an affected air of i One 
day a hand placed on the bed revealed the warm 
place where he had been lying and established 
his guilt. 
The next time his master entered the room he 
found the dog with his forepaws on the bed, blow- 
ing on the spot where he had been lying—to cool it. 
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it doesn’t seem quite the everyday, matter-of-fact 
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Immediate Delivery 


On account of the war 
we were unable for sev- 
eral months to meet the 
ever-increasing demand 
for Olivers. Though we 
strained every effort and 
worked to capacity we could 
not keep up with the grow- 
ing volume of orders. Asa 
result we had to ask the 
forbearance of thousands of 
Oliver purchasers in the 
matter of delivery. 

But now the situation is differ- 
ent. With the lifting of war re- 
strictions, and increased facilities 
we can now make immediate de- 
liveries. But we cannot tell for 
how long. Although our capacity 
is immense, the demand for Olivers 
keeps growing beyond our output. 
Therefore, it is advisable to order 


NOW, while we can supply them 
quickly. 
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A Finer Typewriter 
at a Fair Price 











No money in advance. Not a cent! Simply 
make your request via the coupon below if you 
want this brand-new Oliver Typewriter for five 
days’ free trial in your own home or office. Use 
this Oliver for five days as if it were your own. 
Type all your letters or any other work with it. 
Put it to every conceivable test. Compare it with 
any $100 typewriter on the market. Compare it 
for simplicity of construction. For beauty of 
finish. For ease of operation. For speed. For 
neatness of work. Then if after five days’ free trial 
you do not wish to keep the typewriter for any 


Save $43 


reason whatsoever, simply send it back to us and 
you won't be out one cent for the free trial. If, 
on the other hand, you decide that it is the finest 
typewriter, and you wish to keep it, then pay us 
at the easy rate of only $3 a month. This is the 
open, free-trial offer we make to you on the Oliver 
to let you see for yourself that if any typewriter 
is worth $100 it is this splendid, speedy Oliver 
No. 9, our latest model and the finest we ever 
built. Who could make such an offer of free 
trial and ship without money unless they had 
absolute confidence in the quality of their product 
proved by years of experience? 


Mail the Coupon Now 
























formerly priced at $100. 


For $57 you can now obtain the identical 
Oliver Typewriter formerly priced at $100. 
We are able to save you nearly half because 
of our radically new and economical method 
of distribution. During the war we learned 
many lessons. We found that it was unneces- 
sary to have such a vast number of traveling 
salesmen and so many expensive branch 
houses throughout the country. 
able to discontinue many other superfluous 
sales methods. The result is that we can 
afford to sell at $57 the very same Oliver 


. 


We were 


at once. 


once, 


Canadian Price, $72 
The Oliver Typewriter Company, 1907 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Famous Users of the Oliver 


Among the 700,000 purchasers of the Oliver are such distinguished concerns as: 


Columbia Graphophone Co.. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
National City Bank of N. Y 


Boston Elevated Railway 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
U. S. Steel Corporation 


money with the coupon. 
to get the Oliver for five days’ free trial in 
If you decide to keep the 
typewriter you can pay for it on terms so 
easy that you won’t miss the money—only 
If you prefer to have further 
information before ordering, fill in the cou- 
pon for our free catalog. By the coupon you 
may order the Oliver or the catalog just as 
you wish. Clip the coupon now and mail at 


your own home. 


$3 a month. 


New York Edison Co. 


American Bridg: 
Diamond Match 


We can make immediate delivery if you act 
Remember you need not send any 
Check the coupon 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1907 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I 


LO keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to 
remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is 





This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to 
return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of 
five days. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 


‘The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,”’ 
your de luxe catalog and further information. 


e e 
Co. 121.01 
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IN SHOTGUN QUARANTINE 


F Dr. Overbeck had been gum-tree stump over by the 
further end of the dam.’’ 


As young Eliot finally struggled | J j Pie puts the finishing touch to the suc- 







less fatigued, and less ab- 
sorbed in thoughts of the 


: ‘ —— ‘ cessful feast. A good Pie depends on the right 
patient he had been attending, he to firm ground, he saw Bud Hillix | : flavoring for its lip-smacking excellence. Use 
would have noticed that armed men dash across a moonlit clearing toward | ee ake elk wa Pies and make your 
paraded the lighted streets of Redford. ~ the river. And then Dr. Overbeck awoke | 

He passed through the village without from his cat nap with a start. Where was | With APPLE use | With SQUASH use 
observing them. But on the long iron bridge | young Eliot? Surely the boy would not be Tein ae Moke Daas Siade’s Cinnamon 
that crosses the North River, eight miles from | foolish enough to try the dam! The physician _. «iene Slade’s Spices are 
the city of Jackson, his driver suddenly checked | rose and walked toward the centre of the With MINCE use strongest and best and 
the horse; and Dr. Overbeck, looking up, saw | bridge—just in time to see a slim, boyish figure Alispice, Stade’ Slade’s | 8 | | explain the secret of 
three men with shotguns driving a youth in| emerge from the willow thicket and leap out : Slade’s Cinnamon | pleasing Lies. 


front of them toward the Jackson end of the | on the timbers of the old dam. : ‘ Brac ee Pe gg del oe 

bridge. ‘‘Ye come from thar, and ye’ll have| Hillix was facing upstream. The doctor . . 

to go back thar,’’ he heard one of the men | paused, for fear of giving the alarm. The boy 

say. was halfway across the dam, now. It seemed 
‘* But why ?’’ the young man demanded. Dr. | that he might reach the Redford shore in 

Overbeck recognized him as Bruce Eliot, a| safety. 

friend’s son, who attended a private school in| Then all at once Hillix turned and caught | [Ges SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SESS SESS SESS ESeSasecccss 


: | Elgin Oil Heater 


‘*Redford has quarantined Jackson, that’s} ‘‘Stop there!’’ he cried out hoarsely, with a 
A se REDUCED PRICE 


why. I’m one of the lawful pickets on this | mighty oath. 
iia ae A sil hee eM 














bridge, and so’s Mike Foley and my boy, Bud, But the wind was against him. The command 
here. ’’ fell short of its mark. Maddened by what he 
‘‘Quarantined Jackson ?’’ the doctor inter-| took for defiance of his authority, he laid his 
rupted in a tone of surprise. cheek against his gun and fired. The boy turned 
‘*Yes. Yeller fever there. ’’ half round, threw up one hand, reeled and fell 
‘‘Only one case. I’m a physician there, and | into the water, with a cry. 
I know; and the cold weather is on us, so| Forward the doctor ran, with fierce reproaches | 
there’s no danger. ’’ on his lips. But already Hillix had flung away | 
‘“*That’ll do to tell!’’ the pickets snarled. | his gun and dashed from the bridge. ‘‘O Bud! | 
They were half drunk and wholly quarrelsome. | Oh, my boy!’’ the doctor heard him groan. | 
‘* Allis, we ain’t a-goin’ to be overrun by your | Not until that moment did Dr. Overbeck realize 
refugees, like we was in ’78.’’ that Hillix had shot his own son. 








HE Elgin Oil Heater not 

only conserves coal, but it 
will heat comfortably, quickly 
and cheaply any room in the 
house; and is economical in 
that it can be carried from 
room to room, as needed. It 
will burn eight hours on a 
gallon of kerosene. 

The most essential part of 
any oil heater is the fount and 
burner. Exhaustive tests by 
the manufacturer of the vari- 
ous founts used in oil heaters 
developed the fact that the 
Miller brass founts not only 
came up to their ideal but pro- 
duced a large volume of pure, 
warm air without any smoke 
or odor. These founts are 
made of a heavy gauge high- 
grade brass, with strongly re- 
inforced wick tube that takes 
a standard-size wick. Capac- 
ity of tank, 4 quarts. It is 
equipped with a regulator that 
makes it impossible to turn 
the flame too high; it also has 
an automatic flame extinguisher. These features eliminate the possibility of Elgin 
Oil Heaters smoking or throwing off the usual disagreeable odor. The Heater is 
24% inches in height, with ne black drum and eens finish. 
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Young Eliot turned to Dr. Overbeck. ‘‘I| The current was swiftly carrying the boy | : 
don’t live in their town, and I’ve no wish to} down to the treacherous eddy. His father was | |} 
pass through it,’’ he said hotly; ‘‘but I must | running up the bank shouting wildly. Hillix “ 
cross the bridge in order to get home, and/ could not swim, neither could Dr. Overbeck ; | | 
they’ve no right to stop me. ’’ and it seemed certain that Bud was doomed to| 
‘* Nevertheless, they will stop you,’’ the|die in the river. He was barely keeping his | |* 
doctor answered. ‘‘ Perhaps this young man /| mouth above water. When the eddy drew him | |* 
will take a message to your mother to explain | in he ceased to struggle. P 
the situation, and then you can come home But even as Dr. Overbeck turned his head | |¥ 
with me.’’ away the father laid a shaking hand upon his |}! 
But when the proposition was made to Bud | shoulder and uttered an inarticulate ery of | |f 
Hillix the pride of the elder Hillix revolted. | hope. A head had risen above the water on ||} 
‘*My boy’s as good as ary Eliot that ever | the farther side of the eddy. ile 
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lived,’’ said Hillix senior. ‘‘He won’t fetch| The first thought was that young [lillix had | 
and carry for a puny little dude that ain’t no | in some unaccountable way come to the surface | 
bigger at seventeen than he was at fourteen. | there. But no—the moonlight revealed the face | 
You’ll ask many a favor of the Hillixes afore | of Bruce Eliot. He had heard the report of 
you git one. I ain’t forgot your father’s balkin’ | the gun, and, guessing what had happened, 
me when I run for sheriff. ’’ had rushed to the rescue. 

Young Eliot was trembling with rage. The Young Eliot swam straight to the edge of 
doctor got out of the carriage and led him|the whirlpool. There he stopped and trod 
toward the Jackson end of the bridge. Hillix | water, lifting his head high, watching the 
slouched suspiciously behind. stream. Suddenly his right arm shot forward 

‘*The next bridge is five miles upstream, and | and he was chin down in a great stroke; and 
maybe I’d find that picketed. I’m going to| his hand closed on something that the water 
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swim the river,’’ the young man said ina voice | had thrown within his reach. There was al 
husky with wrath and resolution. brief trial of strength; then he was swim- by l | d Offe 
‘“*You won’t commit suicide while I can| ming on his back and drawing Bud’s head pecia anit er 
prevent it,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Do you know | to his own breast, and barely keeping his own 
how wide this river is, and how cold the water | mouth above the water as the current carried While our limited stock lasts we will sell these ONLY 
is at this season ?’’ him on. fine Elgin Oil Heaters, with nickel trimmings - 7 


**T ought to know,’’ the other answered. ‘‘I The men ran along the edge of the river, 
came very near drowning once in the eddy over | shouting to him, encouraging him. Though he | 
there—though I’ve always been a good swim-| was safe from the eddy, they feared that his | 
mer; but I’ll risk drowning rather than be | strength was so far spent and his limbs so stiff- | 
thwarted by a set of drunken ruffians. Why, | ened by the cold that he could not come at 
they haven’t even sense enough to do what | shore. 
they undertake to do!’? He waved his hand| But when he reached a favorable point ne! 
scornfully toward the old milldam, a hundred | made ready to land, and Hillix waded out to | 
yards or more above the bridge. ‘‘ You see they | meet and help him. ‘‘God bless you!’’ Hillix | 
haven’t picketed that!’’ said in a broken voice. He stripped off his 
Hillix had overheard. ‘‘Don’t say that dam | coat and threw it over Eliot’s shoulders be- 
ain’t picketed till you know how far this gun | fore he fell to work to help resuscitate his own 
can carry!’’ he cried. ‘‘If anybody wants to | son. 
get a load of lead pumped into him, let him; As Hillix saw that the boy was regaining 
try to cross that dam while I’m on this bridge!’’ | consciousness and that his wound was not seri- 
Young Eliot would not trust himself to speak. | ous, big tears began to roll down his face. He | 


The doctor took his arm and walked him up | talked incessantly to relieve the strain of his ms 
and down and talked with him. Little by little | emotion. 22 eo Piece Cut Glass Set 
his anger cooled. ‘*He knowed it was himself I meant to} 

‘*T won’t do anything rash, sir,’’ he prom- | shoot,’’ said Hillix. ‘‘And yet for all that he | ° ° 
ised at last. ‘‘I’ll just wait here till I get a| jumped in and saved my Bud. And I bet, | An Exceptional Bargain 
chance to send a message to mother. Probably | Bruce Eliot, you saved more’n my Bud this | 
the pickets will be changed at midnight and | night—for I reckon I got a soul somewheres | 


regular selling price of this grade Heater is $8.50. 

Our Offer presents a most timely opportunity to 

get a real bargain. Your order should be sent 

promptly, however, as no more can be supplied Pen 

at this low price after our limited stock is gone. While They Last 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


881 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 


and brass tank, for only $5.75 each. Shipped 
by express, charges to be paid by receiver. The ¢ 5 7 5 


























I can induce one of the new men to carry it.’” | yet!”” HESE Cut Glass Sets comprise a limited supply left 
“Dll wait and take you back with me,’’ the | @@ | over from a previous Offer. Formerly sold at $6.00, 
doctor answered. ‘‘ ’Tis a fine night, and I’m b ff d ° h ' h ld 2 kl di f 
in no hurry. ”” | BUILDING IN SNOW ut now offered at a price that should quickly dispose o 
He was firm in that decision, despite all pro- N his chronicle of the varied adventures and our stock. We advise an early order. 
test. He was bound to see that his friend’s son experiences of the Crocker Land Expedi- . , , ‘ 
came to no harm. The lad might be tempted to tion Mr. Donald B. MacMillan pays an | This attractive Set of Cut Glass ware comprises the following 
run a risk. Indeed, he seemed near it when | appreciative tribute to the architectural skill pieces: | 3-pint Water Jug and 12 Tumblers, | Sugar Bowl, 
suddenly Foley’s hounds gave tongue, and! of the Eskimo. | Creamer, | 8-inch Fruit or Salad Bowl, | Compote, | handled 


Foley and Bud Hillix came running across the| It is a pleasure, says the explorer, to see an 
bridge and struck into the woods on the Jack- | Eskimo cut and handle snow. You cannot help 
son side. admiring the skill and the dexterity with which 

‘*Now if old Hillix would only go, too, to| he cuts into the surface, breaks out a block 
see what the dogs have treed!’’ young Eliot | with his toe, lays it up on the wall, bevels the | 
muttered. edges and thumps it into place with his hand. 

But Hillix did not forsake his post; and | I wonder if there are any other people in the 
presently the doctor, who had seated himself | world who attempt to build an arch or dome 


Nappy, a Mayonnaise Set consisting of | Footed Bowl, | Plate, | 
Ladle, and | handled Flower Basket, making 22 pieces in all. 


In the selection of this Cut Glass Set with daisy pattern in the 
new silver-gray finish, we have not only obtained a combination 
of special value, but also a Set of special utility. 








restfully, forgot all his anxieties. He had been | without support. Starting from the ground in | Until our present stock of 

awake the night before. Now he fell asleep. a spiral from right to left, the blocks mount | OUR OFFER th 22-Piece Cut Gl 
Meanwhile it occurred to his young friend higher and higher, ever assuming a more hor- Sets h bee xh ed ff h f l 

that Foley, if spoken to in private, might be | izontal position, until the last two or three ts has = & aust we offer t em yal sale at 

induced to take a note to Mrs. Eliot. On the appear to hang in the air. The last block locks $4.50 each. Shipped by express at receiver’s expense. 


spur of the moment Eliot started off into the | the whole structure. 
woods, and, as it chanced, intoa swamp. While} When you go into a newly constructed igloo 
he floundered about, trying to guide himself | it seems as if you were entering fairyland. ‘The PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Ave. 
by the noise of the dogs, he heard Foley ery: | light filtering through the snow is a beautiful BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

‘*Reckon we’ll have to cut the tree down, | ethereal blue. Everything—the bed, the two 
Bud! Go git the axe; it’s stickin’ in an old | side platforms, the wall—is absolutely spotless. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


A Revelation in Baking 
awaits every woman when she uses 
Daniel Webster Flour. To bake with 
itis the sure way to improve the health 
and pleasure of the whole family—the 


only way to insure Bread, Cakes and | S ee 
Pastries that are “Better than the Best.’ |\Wi@rag 


Order a Bag from Your Grocer To day—he will stand by our Guarantee 


OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best 


bread you have ever baked—after using one bag or 
barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


Insist Upon DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR. Take No Other 


Represented in Eastern New England by Walter E. Fuller, 35 South St., Brighton, Mass. In Western New England by A. G. Ganahl, 470 Belmont Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Distributor for Boston and vicinity, Jacob Thurman, 148 "Sta te St., Boston, Mass. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 























